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* The author’s eight-dan (grade) certificate. 



* The certificate for the author who was initiated 
in the intricacies of Aikido only three years after 
knocking at the door of the art. He was then a 
three-dan holder. 
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FOREWORD 


October, 1975 

In volume 5 , I felt prompted to give an account of the methods and 
sequence of training employed traditionally in mastering many of the Aikido 
techniques which have been dealt with in the previous volumes. It seems to 
me that I owe this task to Aikido, 

If the beginner errs from or skips the basic rules in his progress to 
advanced stages of the art, he will inevitably find himself up against the wall 
at each stage. For this reason, the methods and sequence of training are truly 
important. While practicing only basic techniques over and over again, errors 
in the trainee's movements could go unnoticed. Such possible errors, 
however, become apparent and prove a hindrance when he tries to apply basic 
techniques to varied forms of exercise. 

I have included in this volume a section on “techniques against group 
attack” to meet the request of many readers. Lei me remind you, however, 
that Aikido has always been an art against a group attack. Consequently, 
rather limited space was allotted to this self-evident subject. 

Throughout the previous series, I introduced a number of techniques but 
they are only a drop in the unlimited ocean of Aikido. The introduction of 
these techniques was meant only to outline the “Coordinated Relationship 
Between Ken, Jo, and Taijutsu” as part of “Takemusu AikP, an art which 
prolifirates an unlimited number of techniques as Divine will sees fit. The 
current series will be concluded with Volume 5, leaving plenty of room for 
the readers to pursue Aikido on their own. 


Morihiro Saito 
Ibaraki Dojo 
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1. Essence of Aikido 

Old Master Morihei Uyeshiba, the Founder of 
Aikido, was bom in Tanabe City, Wakayama 
Prefecture, on December 14, 1883* In com¬ 
memoration of this day, a festival, presided over 
by present Master Kisshomaru Uyesliiba, is held 
on the 14th of every month at the Aiki Shrine of 
Ibaraki Dojo* The Founder took to the Nine 
Chinese Classics at the age of seven, started Zen 
practice at 10 and mastered a number of martial 
arts later* Endowed with extraordinary brains 
and a man of effort by nature, the Founder 
created a martial art named “Aikido” in 1942, 
when he was 59, after traversing such milestones 
as “Aiki-no-Michi” (Road to Aiki), “Aiki Ju¬ 
jitsu” and “Aiki Budo” (Aiki Martial Art). 

The successive changes in the names of the art 
he sought after graphically reflect the growth of 
his mental and technical attainments. It is par¬ 
ticularly worthy of note that the Founder 
imposed on himself superhumanly vigorous train¬ 
ing and mental exercises at the open-air Dojo at 
Iwama (present Ibaraki Dojo), chanting “Aikido” 
and enshrining the Great Aiki Deity. His Iwama 
experience added greater depth to Aikido and 
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rendered its position firm and secure in the world 
of martial arts. 

In 1946 when I was admitted into Aikido, the 
Founder was engrossed, day and night, in con¬ 
solidating the techniques he had developed. I feel 
it was quite fortunate of me to come into 
contact with the Founder at a time when Aikido 
was on the threshold of consumation. 

Now, I will try to explain what kind of 
martial art Aikido is and its essence. 

• Invincible martial art 

As history illustrates, mankind throughout the 
world has been involved in constant struggles. 
These struggles have been repeated without 
intermission in all the ages and curiously enough, 
“under the name of justice”. Struggles arising 
from an outburst of militant instincts, struggles 
for higher posit io ns and g re at e r p owe r and 
struggles generated by ideological differences. 
They combined to fill the world with enmity and 
hatred, turning it into an interminable scene of 
deadly strife and bloodshed. There was always 
the need for invincible martial strength because 
the struggles tended to expand beyond any hope. 
The martial pursuits in Japan were not free 
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from the world of struggles. These pursuits* 
however, gradually became independent of poli¬ 
tical involvements and have been sublimated into 
martial arts. The desire of individuals to become 
stronger has thus been given a sublimate environ¬ 
ment for growth. 

The martial arts have been in existence on the 
basis of Japan’s traditional combat techniques. 
Despite their long history* the martial arts 
devised by man have inherent deficiencies regard¬ 
less of what schools they belong to. An element 
which is considered important to make up for 
the deficiencies is spiritual strength. Japanese 
martial arts owe their essence a great deal to 
religions which cultivate such spiritual strength, 

“Aikido is an invincible martial art”. Does it 
mean that the art calls for a return to the old 
world where power meant every thing? No* that 
is not the case. Aikido founded by Morihei Uye- 
shiba was aimed at drawing forth the natural 
latent qualities of individuals in terms of mental 
attitude and techniques. In other words, Aikido 
is an art designed to cultivate the mind and 
teclmiques without running counter to nature. 
Body movements governed by a down-to-earth 
principle of non resistance, coupled with a mental 
attitude of relinquishing disputes, contribute to 
the accomplishment. 
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Fill your body fullest with the air of the 
universe and merge with nature. You will find 
your body replete with Ki (Spirit) power and 
ready to impart abdominal breath power (super¬ 
natural power), the intensity of which is beyond 
human imagination. Aikido is an art which 
induces a full display of such natural power. The 
mind and techniques divorced from strife are the 
indispensable prerequisite to bringing forth indi¬ 
vidual qualities to the fullest extent. Tills makes 
Aikido an invincible martial art. 

While in a training session* the Aikido 
Founder would stand in the center of Dojo 
(training hall) inviting a trainee to strike at him. 
The minute the trainee swung his wooden sword 
over his head to deliver the strike, he found the 
tip of the Master’s sword poised menacingly 
against his throat. Held at bay, the trainee would 
make a desperate attempt to strike at the Master, 
the Master vanished. He had moved with a divine 
speed and was standing behind the trainee. The 
Master’s movement was natural enough and its 
speed did not appear to the spectators as great as 
it actually was. 

The Founder was quoted as saying: “All I 
have to do is stand with my back facing the 
opponent. If the opponent tries to strike at me, 
his will to strike will lilt and hurt himself, 1 am 
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integrated with the universe, I possess nothing* 
When 1 stand up, 1 absorb my opponent. Uye- 
shiba’s Aikido knows of neither time nor space, 
it is the universe itself. This state of affairs is 
called “Kachi-haya-bi”. 

The Founder, who passed away in 1969, used 
to demonstrate Aikido performances at Doji 
while making his esoteric commentary on the art. 
His demonstration illustrated that Aikido is an 
astounding martial art which defies defeat under 
any circumstances. Aikido possesses the neces¬ 
sary spiritual strength covering the deficiencies 
witnessed in unsophisticated martial arts. Its 
techniques, by themselves, provide the evidence 
that Aikido reflects the strife-free mind. They are 
convincing to such a degree that even strongly 
ego-oriented individuals are bound to be im¬ 
pressed. Aikido thus deserves the description of 
“an invincible, yet virtuous martial art". 

* Spirit of Aikido 

It is a well-known fact that matches are 
prohibited in Aikido. This is because Aikido has 
inherited a number of lethal techniques from its 
Founder, which render the matches too danger¬ 
ous an exercise, and also because the art purports 
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to place no restrictions on every conceivable 
movement. If the rules are set and dangerous 
techniques are excluded from the matches, Aiki¬ 
do undoubtedly will lose its raison d'etre. If the 
matches are to be held, all the techniques will 
have to be scaled, down to those consisting 
mainly of Atemi or the contestants will have to 
either stake their lives or wear protective gear. A 
question also arises whether the form of the 
competition should be limited to empty-handed 
techniques or should also include the use of 
weaponry. 

Even if only empty-handed techniques are 
allowed, the techniques inherent with Aikido are 
too terrific to make Ukemi (rolls and somersaults 
in defense) possible. True, such Ukemi against 
throwing is made possible deliberately in training 
sessions. However, execution of techniques be¬ 
comes uninhibited in matches and the dangers 
involved are rather obvious. The answer to the 
question of why Aikido is not identified with a 
sport or a contest is simple. To make the art like 
that is impossible for the reason mentioned 
earlier. 

The Fonder described the movements of 
Aikido as the “materialization in minute detail of 
the movements of Heaven, Earth and other 
aspects of Great Nature”. If the system of a 
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match is introduced in an art of Aikido nature, 
the movements inevitably will be restricted with¬ 
in a frame work of rules. Introduction, of such 
system in keeping with gymnastic science and the 
western tendency to believe in “Win or Lose” 
concept will prove a minus to future martial arts 
in some respects. 

Aikido beginners are urged to understand, 
first and foremost, the spirit of the art explained 
above. Everybody has a desire to be strong. Such 
desire is quite important In the process of 
training. However, if the trainee is tempted to try 
out how strong the has become, such temptation 
must be overcome immediately. By so doing, he 
will gain command of himself. Those who have 
infinite faith in the techniques acquired and 
continue their training assiduously will win the 
final victory as strong individuals. 

“Aiki is not the art to fight and vanquish the 
enemy. Its aim is to bring peace and harmony to 
the world and unite mankind as one family”, this 
is the way the Founder defined Aikido. The 
spirit of Aikido, as he put it, calls on people to 
become aware of their respective missions in life, 
help each other to accomplish the missions and 
get mankind together as one united family. Such 
spirit is reflected on the stone monument along 
the path to the Aiki Shrine. The epitaph reads: 
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“The heaven and earth look so serene and 
beautiful. This Universe has revealed itself 
as a family created by the omnipresent God 
.. . Morihei Uyeshiba” 

This is the Founder's ode to Aikido winch still 
imparts to the visitors to the Shrine his affection 
for mankind and nature. 

It is up to human beings to make this world a 
better of a worse place to live in. The Founder 
pondered: 

“This world was created by God, man is but 
his child, and God dwells in our body”. In other 
words, man is required to keep training for a 
finer self and carry out his ordained mission. 

Aikido functions as a compass in guiding 
people in the direction of digging out and 
developing their intrinsic qualities, as well as 
striving to accomplish their missions with a sense 
of enlightenment. According to the Aikido pre¬ 
cept, if people live up to this doctrine, mankind 
will be united as one family, strife will cease, 
friendly relations will prevail and peace will be 
preserved. 

The spirit of Budo (martial art) is extremely 
lofty and far-reaching. Complete grasp of the 
spirit in a man’s lifetime is impossible. It is 
particularly significant, therefore, to hand down 
Aikido to wider circles of posterity. 
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“Aiki is equal to love for the Universe”, stated 
the Founder* Underlying this statement is the 
spirit of an all-embracing love for nature and 
animals, letting them enjoy their full lives in 
harmony with human environment* Such spirit 
gave rise to the thought that “even evil should 
not be treated as such beyond salvation but 
should be converted to good”* Binding mankind 
as one family is thus made possible. 

• Requirements of Aikido 

There are requirements which make Aikido 
what it is. It is often said that Aikido is 
something like a combination of Judo and 
Karate, Aikido is not that simple* 

The “intangible” part of the requirements is, 
first of ali, the blending of K1 (Spirit)* The word 
“Aiki”, when applied to the world of nature, 
means the interchange of Ki between heaven and 
earth which procreates and nurses both the 
tangible and intangible of the Universe* Aiki, 
when applied to human society, signifies the 
mystery of nature as represented by the har¬ 
monious mating of man and woman and the 
subsequent birth of their children. 

If a state of Ki-musubi (Ki knotted up) is 
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brought into being in accordance with the 
principle of “Aiki”, mutual harmony is main¬ 
tained in the tangible area of your body versus 
your partner’s, leading to the proliferation of a 
great multitude of teclmiques. 

The first requirement of Aikido is, as stated 
above, “Aikf \ The second requirement is the “A 
footwork pattern”* Assume your posture oblf 
quely and in the case of a group attack, you will 
be able to get to the side of each attacker in the 
A footwork pattern* Conclude your movement 
with “Hitoe-mi” (reverse triangular) posture* 

The Aikido movement may be summed up as 
follows, according to the secrets of the art orally 
bequeathed by the Founder: 

Enter the sphere of the opponent triangularly 
(A), handle him circularly (O) and get it over 
with squarely (□)* 

The A footwork pattern balances out the 
Aikido movement* 

Natural movement are not always as precise as 
determined by the ruler* Even when the position 
of your feet is not exactly in keeping with the 
reverse triangular pattern, the opponent can 
sufficiently be brought under control if you twist 
your hips (torso) appropriately to deflect his 
attack* 

A detailed account of “Aiki” and the “A 
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footwork pattern 5 ’ — the two major requirements 
of Aikido — will be given in the second and 
subsequent chapters, 

* Aikido is a mirror 

Aikido is a martial art seeking after truth. The 
way to truth is interminably long. Paradoxically, 
however, truth is not far away. It is “right at 
your feet”. Those pursuing truth should know 
that they are always at the beginning of their 
endeavor. In other words, they should always 
remember the modest spirit and behavior of 
beginners they once were and refrain from 
indulging in the self-conceit that “they have 
already completed their pursuit”. 

Truth is an unwritten law governing human 
life. Gaining an awarness of such truth through 
Aikido is a valuable lesson of life. To get to know 
Aikido is equal to getting to know such truth. 
Seeking after truth in social life is an endeavor to 
accomplish one’s ordained mission in life. Truth 
may sound difficult to attain if interpreted 
eomplicatedly. It is not all that difficult, how¬ 
ever, if you turn your eyes to the immediate 
surroundings of reality and start with what you 
can do in ascending the ladder of truth. 
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We live in a modern, complicated society. 
Each one of us is but a cog-wheel of society. We 
tend to be too self-centered to pay due attention 
to society as a whole, and dissatisfactions and 
complaints are brewed. But those who have 
stepped into the path of truth are required to 
accomplish their individual missions and become 
enlightened selves above the overriding pressures 
of society. 

The Founder of Aikido would be most 
pleased if his followers discovered their own 
paths to truth and could live in a divine world of 
peace and calm transcending earthly discontent, I 
regard such a way of life as a “fruitful life” — the 
kind of life I wish to have our posterity inherit. 

In summary, to get to know Aikido is get to 
know yourself. I want you to consider Aikido 
your mirror. You should remember that the 
essence of Aikido lies “right at your feet”. 
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2. Aikido in postwar years 

• Aiki Shrine and open-air Dojo at Iwama 

Tlie present Ibaraki Doji was set up as an 
“open-air training school” in 1941 when the 
Founder and his spouse moved over there from 
Tokyo. In 1946 when I was admitted into 
Aikido* the site of the Iwama Dojo with an area 
of more than 20*000 tsubo was just a forest of 
Japanese oak trees, dotted with the Aiki Shrine* 
Dojo and a farm. The location of the Dojo 
aimost eluded detection. The local neighbors had 
not the foggiest idea of what was going on inside 
the Dojo and would not dare approach it. 

When I recall the way the training was 
conducted at that time, i can conjecture the 
frame of mind the Founder was in, which 
prompted his move to Iwama. 

The Dojo had space for 36 mats but actually* 
only a three-mat tatami was laid out facing the 
front altar* with the rest of the space consisting 
of a wooden floor. To avoid getting hurt* the 
trainees had to hammer down the top of some of 
the protruding nails into the floor prior to 
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starting their training. The training in the Dojo 
featured a dogged repetition of one particular 
exercise. If, for instance* Katate-dori (One hand 
held) exercise is taken up as a subject of practice* 
that particular exercise was repeated everyday in 
one variation after another. A standing exercise* 
no matter how often it was repeated* was 
endurable enough. But it was a different story 
with a sitting exercise. The week-long repetition 
of a sitting exercise was a hellish experience. The 
knee skin would peel, fester and stick to the 
floor. After listening to the Fender’s long speech 
in such a physically tormenting condition, we 
found it extremely difficult to peel ourselves off 
the floor and stand up. 

It was too excruciating to remain seated 
upright during the speech, too. When we swayed 
our body sideways to seek a moment of respite, 
the fists of our seniors in the rear rows would 
descend on our heads in admonitory fury. Such 
Spartan discipline and training continued un¬ 
abated, discouraging a further increase in the 
number of those admitted into Aikido. Any such 
increase was chopped off by still harder training. 
But the Founder himself was very kind and 
obliging in providing guidance for the beginners. 
He would personally come into contact with 
each beginner and teach what to do. The training 
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focused on the beginners. As a natural conse¬ 
quence, emphasis was placed on repeated per¬ 
formance of basic exercises* 

The Founder would wait on the Aiki Shrine 
and the Deity enshrined in the front area of Dojo 
every morning without fail, reciting a Shinto 
prayer and bowing in worship to the deities in all 
quarters. His voice was reported to have traveled 
over a range of one kilometer. The morning ritual 
lasted one hour and a half to two hours every 
day* 

God always reigned in the life of the Founder 
at the open-air Dojo at Iwama, We were eye¬ 
witnesses of his throes in giving birth to Aikido. 
Everyday training gave us a pretty hard time but 
was understandable as the inevitable process the 
Founder had to go through in consolidating the 
Aikido techniques dating back to prewar days to 
give the art greater depth and a wider variety. 

The Iwama training at that time ran the whole 
gamut of Ken, Jo and empty-handed exercises. 
This tradition has continued to be upheld to 
date, 

• From “Aiki Budo” to “Aikido” 

Before taking its final shape, Aikido used to 
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be called “Aiki Jujitsu" or “Aiki Budo” as 
mentioned earlier. The techniques in present 
Aikido differ from those in the preceding art in 
every aspect. They are essentially different from 
the techniques in “Daito-ryu Aiki Jujitsu”, too. 

The growth from “Aiki Budo” to “Aikido” 
signifies that Aikido has come into being as a 
new martial art, marking a complete departure 
from the past techniques. Kokyu-ho (Abdominal 
breath power method), for instance, illustrates 
this point, on which the Founder lay great 
emphasis. Even after “Aikido” assumed its pre¬ 
sent identity, the techniques have been under¬ 
going subtle changes as seen in the case of 
Dai-Sankyo (Arm twist) Ura-waza (Turning tech¬ 
nique), Such changes, however, go unnoticed 
unless the trainee constantly keeps in touch with 
the Founder. In this respect, the attitude of 
Rinjiro Shirata, instructor at the Yamagata Pre- 
fectural Branch of Aikido, who has been quietly 
studying the stream of such changes throughout 
the prewar and postwar years, serves as an 
exemplary case for us. 

The kaleidoscopic techniques devised by the 
Founder accord with the rules of nature, thus 
leaving no room for vulnerability. None of these 
techniques were fashioned haphazardly or at his 
own will. Aikido, in its perfect form, allows the 
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movement of even one finger and a twist of the 
hips to lead freely to subsequent techniques in 
accordance with the rules of nature, I just 
wonder how many of the Aikido practitioners 
can reproduce such miracle of the art now. 

I have no doubt in my mind that the kind of 
Aikido I should bequeath to posterity is what the 
Founder called “Takemusu Aiki”, which is like a 
fountain of techniques which never goes dry. In 
other words, producing techniques means “be¬ 
getting martial inspirations and strength”, 

Ken has three characters called “Sho” (Pine), 
“Chiku” (Bamboo) and “Bai” (Plum). These 
characters are independent of each other and yet 
are linked up together to produce variations, the 
basic form of which is Ku mi-la chi (Ma telling 
exercise). All of the Ken techniques are adapt¬ 
able to Taijutsu (Empty-handed exercises), add¬ 
ing depth to the dimensions of Aikido, Aikido is 
said to have been perfected in the postwar period 
(after 1945) on the basis of various martial arts 
with a history of several hundred years. 

• Diffusion and growth of Aikido 

In the decade starting with 1955, Aikido 
began to find its way into the populace through 
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exhibition performances. Aikido, which had until 
then been barred from public participation, took 
a turn and opened its doors widely for men and 
women of all ages and from all walks of life. 
Behind such phenomenon was the extraordinary 
effort toward a wider spread of Aikido on the 
part of leaders concerned of the Aiki Association 
headed by Kisshomaru Uyeshiba, present Master 
of Aikido, The diffusion of Aikido overseas was 
soon in coming. In 1961, the Founder was 
invited to Hawaii by the Hawaii Aiki Association 
for local demonstration of Aikido. Most en¬ 
thusiastic reception marked his Hawaiian visit. 

In 1960, the Founder was awarded a Purple 
Ribbon Medal by the Japanese Government lor 
his glorious role in inaugurating Aikido. Four 
years later, a decoration was conferred on him in 
recognition of his Aikido accomplishment. The 
speed with which Aikido grew in popularity 
during a short span of 10 years was truly 
remarkable. The foundation of present-day 
Aikido was thus laid. 

The current Aikido population is estimated at 
900,000 the world over. Aikido is expected to 
keep expanding in population and take a firmer 
root not only in Japan but also in other countries 
of the world. 
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• Duties of trainees and instructors 

Oil April 26,1969, Founder Morihei Uyeshiba 
passed away, he was 86. He devoted his lifetime 
to inaugurating and accomplishing the great task 
of consummating Aikido. When Mr. Isoyama, 
one of the Founder’s disciples, and I rushed over 
to the Master’s deathbed, the Master sat on the 
“futon” mattress, clasped his hands in prayer to 
each one of us and thanked us for what we had 
done for him. Our hearts bled with tears rolling 
down incessantly. It was the unforgettable end of 
a career martial expert. 

Time flies, five years have elapsed since the 
Founder’s demise. There are some students prac¬ 
ticing Aikido who even do not know the Found¬ 
er’s name. The Aiki Shrine has also been left to 
suffer less recognition. 

Those of us who were privileged to come into 
contact with the Founder keenly feel that we 
must always keep up research on the Founder 
and hand down his lessons. The Founder still 
breathes in our hearts and spurs us to harder 
training. If we forge about the Founder, his voice 
of encouragement will cease to be audible and 
one arcane technique after another taught by the 
Founder will fall into oblivion. The Aikido 
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instructors must continue their study on the 
Founder* Such study will help them resolve some 
of the questions which still remain unclarified. It 
is their duty to hand down to the later genera¬ 
tions the precise replicas of the techniques they 
learned personally from the Founder, as well as 
Ills “Kuden” (Orally bequeathed secrets of the 
art). 

The attitude of the trainees should be attuned 
to that of their instructors. It is important for 
the instructors to do everything in their power to 
bring into being a new breed of good and reliable 
instructors from among their trainees and bring 
them up in a steady and sustained program. Such 
course of development is meant to bring about a 
genuine diffusion of Aikido. I personally believe 
that both the instructors and trainees should 
strive toward this common goal. 
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TRAINING METHODS OF AIKIDO 
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1. Essentials 

• Natural observation of manners 

I once asked the Founder why it is necessary 
to touch the mat with the left hand first* 
followed by the right hand, in a sitting bow. The 
Founder replied: “There is no such need. Natural 
behavior is the best requisite”. He also told me 
not to imitate only the forms of other schools of 
martial arts. 

Natural behavior represents a state of utmost 
alertness and will allow you to stay clear of a 
sudden attack. Everybody should be able to 
understand that manners based on natural be¬ 
havior are more in line with the spirit of Aikido 
than those integrated with the habit of unsheath¬ 
ing a sword instantly. 

Walking in front of a person is considered 
ill-mannered. This is because the walker is in 
danger of being tripped. You are also warned not 
to walk on the edge of the mat. The reason is 
that there may be a trap installed in the mat. As 
illustrated above, every bit of manners observed 
by martial experts reflects a warning against 
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dangers to life. These manners see to it that life is 
not lost under trivial circumstances. One should 
try to become a man of manners based on 
natural behavior. 

Photo shows an example of a sitting bow 
which makes an escape from an enemy attack 
easy. This bowing pattern is little different from 
the normal way of bowing. Care should be taken* 
however, to ensure that both hands should not 
be spread too far, a posture which makes it 
difficult to maneuver your body and initiate 
entering techniques immediately. The mutual 
stance shown in the photo is one assumed in 
sitting exercises. 
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This shows an instance of proceeding to 
an entering technique from a sitting bow 
and getting the better of your partner 
while unbalancing his attack. 


▼ A light nod suffices for a stand¬ 
ing bow. After training, with¬ 
draw your breath quietly and 
sheath your wooden sword. 
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• Posture and mutual stance 

Right oblique posture is ordinarily required in 
Ken exercises. Conversely, empty-handed exer¬ 
cises require left oblique posture. The latter case 
is because the initial stance between the two 
partners is more than two steps apart so that 
when they mutually take one step forward with 
their right foot, they may come into contact 
with each other in the mutually right oblique 
posture. 

An old saying goes that “the right shoulder is 
the key to Ken exercises, while the left shoulder 
is instrumental in empty-handed exercises”. This 
principle holds good provided the right mutual 
stance is taken. It is only natural that one of the 
two hands which is more skilful than the other 
should prove more useful and effective at the 
time of contact with your partner. The fact that 
there are an overwhelmingly more right-handers 
may be accounted for by the natural tendency to 
protect the heart from attack. 
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(Oblique posture) 


I was once chided by the Founder for walking 
on his right side while escorting him. He thunder¬ 
ed; “Don't you dare block your Master’s right 
hand. It is the Master’s duty to protect you”. 
The Founder was a right-hander. 

The posture required in Aikido is different 
from that in the ordinary fencing art. Many of 
the readers must have noticed the difference, 
which was referred to in Volume 1. You might 
observe the Founder's posture shown on page 36 
of the said volume. It is quite clear that his 
posture is a shade different from that of mem¬ 
bers of the Hanayagi school in the rear row who 
are presumed to be taking lessons from him. To 
illustrate the point, the same photo is shown here 
again. 
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The desired mutual stance calls for the tip of 
one sword barely touching that of another. 
Taking too close a stance and engaging in a 
tip-to-tip skirmish with an eye to an opportunity 
for attack should be discouraged. Keep the tip of 
your sword as high as your throat. There is no 
need to direct the tip straight at the eye or throat 
of your partner, 

I suggest you position your eyes in such a way 
that you will see the upper rear of your partner's 
right shoulder. Your eyes are not supposed to be 
fixed far from or near your partner but should 
rather grasp him as a whole. The Founder used to 
explain as follows: 

41 Don't look at the eyes of your partner 
because your mind tends to he absorbed by 
them. Don't look at his sword, either, because 
your Ki (Spirit) will get involved with it. 
Don’t look at him because you absorb his Ki 
by so doing. The essence of a real martial art 
lies in the buildup of magnetic power to 
absorb your partner as a whole. Having 
mastered the art, all f have to do is just stand 
where I am.” 
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It is no good to take too close a mutual stance. 


The above remarks explicitly point to the ulti¬ 
mate stage of attainment where no posture is 
considered necessary in Aikido practice. Such 
stage t however, is far beyond the reach of 
beginners. As a practical approach, I recommend 
that the instructors or senior trainees on the 
receiving end of Ken partnership provide guid¬ 
ance on the posture, mutual stance and eye 
positioning explained earlier. 
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Shown next are left oblique posture and 
subsequent movements in empty-handed exer¬ 
cises, The readers are invited to study the varying 
aspects of mutual stance required. 


Mutual stance in Shomen-uchi (Straight strike at 
the head) DaMkkyo 





Mutual stance in Yokomen-uchi (Circular strike 
at the head) 
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Striking with Tegatana 



A Start gripping Ken with the little finger, followed 
by the third and other fingers, over your head. 


* Tegatana (Sword-edge of hand) and 

hold patterns 

Tegatana can be used in numerous ways. As 
the basic rule, it is important to strike always 
from above the head of your partner. When 
delivering a circular strike, some trainees are 
often seen using their Tegatana horizontally 
instead of landing it from above the head, it is 
wrong. The descending pattern of a circular 
strike should be the same as that of a straight 
strike. The motion peculiar to a circular strike is 
caused by a twist of the hips. 

To form a habit of striking from above the 
head, it is suggested that priority be given to a 
straight strike in Suburi (Sword-swinging without 
partner) practice. This exercise should be con¬ 
ducted in parallel with “consecutive strikes” at 
the left and right, thereby maintaining a balance 



Striking with Ken 
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in hip twisting motions. Both exercises must be 
adaptable to empty-handed practice. Suburi No. 
5 (Deflective counter-strike) should also be prac¬ 
ticed after the pattern of a straight strike. A 
straight strike is the most difficult Ken mo¬ 
mentum to parry. 

In Ken holding, grip it first with the little 
finger, followed by the third finger, middle finger 
and forefinger in that order. When striking down 
from above your head, grip it mainly with your 
left hand using your right as an aid. Squeeze the 
palms of your hands as you swing down. Your 
Ken is supposed to stop descending in front of 
the lower abdomen but a full descending mo¬ 
mentum is called for in the exercise. Twist your 
hips effectively in making a straight strike, letting 
that part of your body do the “cutting”. 

The Ken grip pattern is entirely applicable to 
empty-handed exercises. The knack of the holds 
in “Katate-dori” (One hand held), “Ryote-dori” 
(Both hands held) and “Shiho-nage” (Four- 
corner throw) exercises is to be found in this 
pattern. If you build up sufficient abdominable 
breath power along with “training in grip 
strength”, a so-called “grip” alone can be used as 
a technique to subdue your partner. 

In using Tegatana, keep the fingers apart, 
stretch the peripheral area out and arch semi- 
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circularly the shoulder-to-fingertip portion like 
the curve of a sword, Tf the fingers are stuck 
together, the flow of Ki will be blocked. Try it 
and see how it goes. Besides striking exercise, 
Tegatana is used quite often in a variety of 
empty-handed exercises. The ensuing photo¬ 
graphs will help you study this particular subject. 

• Peace and harmony of mind . . . Aiki 

“Aikr means a matching of Ki (Spirit). It is 
also called ^Ki-musubi” (Knotting Ki). The string 
knotting one Ki with another is described as 
“Tama-no-o^ (Thread of life). The Founder used 
different descriptions according to the audience. 
Getting into a state of “Ki-rmisubr upon entry 
into Dojo is desirable but not easy. You must see 
to it, however, that your Ki is sustained and kept 
alive at least during the course of a given 
exercise. Harmony can only be maintained in a 
state of “Ki-musubf\ 

Harmony is a situation in which, physically 
speaking, the Ki strengths of two partners are 
tied together. II your partner is aggressive, your 
reaction should be turning your body obliquely, 
deflecting his attack and closing in on him for 
either a throw or a hold. If your partner 
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withdraws his Ki, your ensuing action should be 
a move ahead for a hold. Tn other words, 
harmony is maintained by avoiding conflict with 
the strength of your partner and adhering 
thoroughly to a principle of nonresistance. When 
two rubber balls are pressed against each other, 
for instance, they spin uncontrollably without 
conflict of force between them. The way they 
gyrate utterly defies prediction. The harmony in 
empty-handed exercises is strikingly similar to 
lhis phenomenon. When such harmony is main¬ 
tained, a number of varied techniques will result 
depending on how you direct your Tegatana, 
nay, move only a finger. An intangible matching 
of Ki manifests itself on the tangible body in the 
form of various techniques. “Aiki” is a mind 
possessed of peace and harmony. Under such 
condition, body and spirit merge into one, 
working lheir way up to new heights of en¬ 
lightenment. 

• “Sabaki” (Body maneuvers) in varied 
training situations 

As methods of training, I will introduce in this 
volume three kinds of exercise — Solid (Basic), 
Flexible and Flowing (Ki). Different body ma¬ 
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neuvers are required in these exercises. The 
beginners are often seen maneuvering their body 
in a “flowing” pattern at a time when their 
movements should be attuned to basic exercise. 
To remove such mixup, I feel an explanation is in 
order to identify body maneuvers with various 
training methods. What is elucidated here is 
meant as a preliminary introduction to the body 
maneuvers in Aikido techniques taken up in 
Chapter 3. 

Body maneuvers in Solid (Basic) exercise start 
from a mutually static state. In such a state, you 
are putting yourself in the most disadvantageous 
position, letting your partner take the initiative 
by a wide margin in getting hold of one hand, 
both hands, shoulder, lower lapel and other 
parts. It is from such a fix that you are required 
to break away from the hold without resisting, 
lead your partner into your sphere of influence 
and bring him under control. This solid exercise 
is a way of training to the hilt. Under no 
circumstances should the beginners bypass this 
training method. 

What is important in body maneuvers in 
“solid exercise” is that you should VOLUN¬ 
TARILY TAKR ONE STEP TOWARD THE 
SIDE OF YOUR PARTNER AND LEAD HIM. 
The mistake of pulling your partner toward you 
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when your hand is firmly held is liable to occur 
especially during such exercises as Shiho-nagc 
(Four-corner tluow) and Pai-Ikkyo (Arm pin). 

Body maneuvers required in “flexible exen 
cise” may be classified midway between those in 
“solid exercise” and “flowing exercise”. It 
means, for instance, that in the case of Katate- 
dori (One hand held) exercise, body maneuvers 
are already under way by the time your hand is 
held firmly by your partner. Quite a lot of 
ingenuity is required in practicing “flexible exer¬ 
cise”. Let us take the case of this exercise 
conducted with a sufficient mutual stance. The 
areas where inventive study is needed include 
how to align hands and feet (adjustment of 
mutual stance) when you and your partner 
mutually take one step forward toward each 
other, how to twist the hips and how to set the 
angles of hands (as in Shiho-nage). 

Body maneuvers in “flowing (Ki) exercise” 
call for causing your partner’s Ki to flow off 
target by obliquely turning your body and 
adapting (synchronizing) yourself to the flow. 
No attempt was made in this book to tell 
“flowing” and “Ki” apart. Ki exercise is treated 
as the ultimate form of flowing exercise. 

Aikido is generally believed to represent cir¬ 
cular movements. Contrary to such belief, how- 
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ever, Aikido, in its true Ki form, is a fierce art 
piercing straight through the center of opposi¬ 
tion. The nature of the art being such that you 
are not supposed to adapt yourself to your 
partner by making a wide oblique turn of your 
body hut are called upon to find your way 
onward while twisting your hips. Since you are 
practicing Ki exercise in this particular instance, 
you are expected, ideally speaking, not to touch 
your partner’s hands and feet. This does not 
mean that the act of leading your partner’s Ki 
and thereby adapting yourself to and harmoniz¬ 
ing with him may well be omitted. Real Ki 
exercise is the ultimate form of flowing exercise. 
The Founder once demonstrated this esoteric 
exercise for us. You are advised against mimick¬ 
ing the exercise for it will get you nowhere. 
Nothing but real hard training will make it 
possible for you to attain such ultimate stage of 
the art. You might be interested to know that 
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the Founder made the following remarks follow¬ 
ing his demonstration of Ki exercise: “I am what 
I am today precisely because 1 have been carrying 
on solid exercises for as long as 60 years”, 

• Triangular (A) footwork pattern 

As the illustration shows, four alternatives are 
considered possible in entering the side of your 
partner in front from oblique posture. This 
marks the first step in the first alternative. 
Entering the side of your partner means shifting 
neither to the left nor to the right, no backward 
steps and no conflict with the opposition on four 
sides. In other words, oblique posture is aimed 
against a group attack. Oblique posture takes a 
triangular pattern not only statically but also on 
its move, 

A is considered as a symbol of procreation 
because the pattern, as illustrated, suggests as if 
one has split into two. A spot of Ki (Nothing) is 
divided into two Kis — positive and negative. The 
dual Kis interact and give birth to all tilings in 
the universe. Positive and negative elements are 
heaven and earth in terms of nature, father and 
mother in the human world and front and back 
in terms of objects. 


Nature mutates constantly and man will con¬ 
tinue to exist for untold generations. The A 
pattern is meant to involve the elements of time 
and space. It is fashioned after the workings of 
the universe. The Founder verbally expounded 
the subject as follows: 

“This world, which is a manifestation of unity, 
is, after all, operated by soul and body. As an 
object has its front and back, so is this world 
operated at its root by soul and body. Operation 
of this world is made possible by an interchange 
of the breaths of fire and water, an act per¬ 
formed by three gods of creation — Arnc-no- 
m i n ak an ush i-n o -kami, Takami mu sub i- n o-kanii 
and Kamimusubi-no-kami. 

The performance branches out into spiritual 
forces called “Icliirei Shikon”, The body is 
endowed with forces known as “Sangen Hachi- 
riki”. It is a combination of these forces that 
sustains this world. 

No matter how complex and subtle the 
functions of Take mu su Aiki to inculcate and 
nurture may be, that should not beguile the fact 
that its origin is traceable to the sources of fire 
and water, as well as to the A pattern embodied 
by the three gods of creation”. 

We often heard the Founder describe “Aiki as 
an assembly of A, O and Worth noting, in 
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this connection, is that A lies at the root of these 
elements. This is because while O is a circular 
form (body maneuvers) of A, □ is two As put 
together (a state of control). 

O signifies a form of harmony attainable after 
bringing your partner under control on your own 
initiative. In terms of Aiki swordsmanship, O 
illustrates a state of your bamboo sword and 
your partner’s locked inseparably in a manner of 
“Kimusubi”, with the bamboo seemingly bend¬ 
ing. You are poised advantageously enough to 
strike at his foibles or the nodes of the bamboo 
sword at whatever levels — upper, middle and 
lower — you choose* The same holds true for 
e nipt y -ban ded exer else s * 

□ is the ultimate state of form. The four 
comers represent the characteristics of gas, 
liquid, flexible matter and solid matter. They 
also allude to training methods with four charac¬ 
ters. 

The Founder also explained that A plus O 
plus □ are equal to & (i) g} (ki) or breath and 
form the root of science. “It is with profound 
respect”, commented the Founder, “taht I ven¬ 
ture to liken the Aikido symbols to the Rising 
Sun and the Imperial crest of the chrysanthem”. 
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• Atemi (Body blow prior to applying 
technique) 

“Atemi accounts lor 99% of Aikido” was a 
remark once uttered by the Founder. I intro¬ 
duced Atemi at some length in Volume 4. Atemi 
is virtually omitted in Aikido training on the 
ground that that preliminary blow should not 
become a matter of predominant concern. How¬ 
ever, there are quite a few cases in which the 
meaning of a technique becomes incomprehensi¬ 
ble if the attendant Atemi is left out. 3 suggest 
therefore that after reading through Volume 4, 
study be made as to when Atemi should be 
delivered in the execution of a technique and 
cases of its omission. 

• Distinction between Omote-waza 
(Front technique) and Ura-waza (Turn¬ 
ing technique) 

Just as an object has its front and rear 
surlaces, so has an Aikido technique its front 
(Omote) and rear (Ura) or turning variations. A 
front technique calls for entry forward of your 
partner, while its turning version is characterized 
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by entering at bis rear. Tltesc two techniques are 
distinguishable primarily in the basic exercises 
but not in all of the exercises, including varied 
versions. 

Such distinction is sometimes difficult even in 
some of the basic exerciser For example, lira- 
waza (Turning technique) is practically inappli¬ 
cable in the basic forms of Yokomen-uchi (Cir¬ 
cular strike at the head) Shiho-nage (Four-corner 
throw) and Hanrni Handachi Katate-dori (One 
hand held in oblique standing vs* sitting posture) 
Shiho-nage* The application is not totally im¬ 
possible but If you try to force it, you may lose 
the balance of your body, endangering your 
position* 


2. Variety and sequence of training 
methods 

• Variety of training methods 

The variety is generally categorized as follows: 

(1) Observation training 

This method is applied when you are not able 
physically to participate in training for one 
reason or another. You arc required to carefully 
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observe the training to take in the mental and 
technical aspects of performance. 

(2) Training by yourself 

These are three methods 

(a) Sub m i * * . This is a swinging exercise us¬ 
ing a wooden sword. Use a mirror to see if 
your swinging form is right. 

(h) Tanren-uchi . . . This is a striking exercise 
using again a wooden sword. An old tire or 
a bundle of branches of a tree, fastened at 
an appropriate height, is used for the 
exercise. 

(c) Sotei (Assumption) . . . This is an exercise 
assuming as if you are with your partner. 
Use your shadow on a moon-lit night or a 
mirror in the daytime. This exercise is also 
practiced in darkness* 

(3) Standard training 

Choose your partner and practice a given 
technique by turns repeatedly under the guid¬ 
ance of an instructor. 

(4) Training in handling group attack 

In the exercise, you arc subjected to a group 
attack and learn how to subdue it. 

(5) F reewheel i ng tra i n i ng 

This is a “no holds barred” exercise allowing 
your partner to use whatever techniques he 
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wants and you are to cope with them in a 
freewheeling manner. 

(6) Events-related training 

(a) Mid-winter and mid-summer train¬ 
ing. . . The training spans a given period 
during the coldest and hottest seasons of 
year. The Founder termed the training 
“Misogi (Ablutions) on the coldest day” 
and “Misogi on the hottest day”. 

(b) Camp for training . „ „ This formula calls 
for your camping at a specified site apart 
from your regular Dojo and living under 
the same roof with your colleagues for a 
given period of time for concentrated 
training. Feelings of solidarity and affinity 
are bom as a result. 

(c) Joint training . . . This is a training session 
with members of other Dojos. In the mixed 
exercise, the trainees are encouraged to 
point out their mutual deficiencies in 
performance and prevent collusive training. 

In addition to the training listed above, there 
formerly was the so-called “Uchideshi training”, 
Uchideshi was an apprentice who lived in the 
house of the Master for training. This particular 
training was extremely rigorous. For the ap¬ 
prentices, every minute of 24 hours was training, 
not to mention the regular training hours. They 
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had to stay alert all the time and exercised care 
even in walking. 

• Sequence of training methods 

(11 Increase training intensity by degrees 

Normally, you warm up your body by going 
through a sequence of body turns, Tachi-waza 
Kokyu-ho (Abdominal breath power training in 
standing posture) and basic techniques ranging 
from Dai-Ikkyo (Arm pin) to Dai-Gokyo 
(Defense against armed attack), followed by 
throwing exercises. The training is concluded 
with Suwari-waza Kokyu-ho (Abdominal breath 
power training in sitting posture). 

Mentioned above is the traditional training 
sequence of empty-handed exercises adopted. In 
Ken and Jo exercises, chances of injury will be 
eliminated if you follow the order of Awase 
(Coordination), Kumi-tachi (Matching of Ken) 
and Kumi-jo (Matching of Jo). In the initial stage 
of coordination exercise, keep the mutual stance 
sufficiently apart so that your Ken or Jo may not 
come into contact with your partner’s when 
striking at each other. In the later stage, the 
mutual stance should be narrowed gradually. No 
protective equipment is to be put on in the 
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exercise. 

(2) Training pace geared to beginners 

In training the beginners, attune the pace to 
them and repeat basic exercises in a readily 
understandable way. Senior trainees may hate to 
do this because the training is so elementary. 
Natural repetition of basic exercises, however, is 
so critical even to senior trainees that tills 
training mehtod is adopted, whereby the basic 
Aikido form is ingrained in them. 

(3) "Flowing' exercises are for three-dan holders 
and above 

“FIowing” exercises become feasible as a 
matter of course if you keep practicing basic 
solid exercises until you become a three-dan 
holder. The “flowing” form of training is dis¬ 
couraged until then in view of the importance of 
solid exercises. 


3. Dos and Don'ts while in training 

(a) Observe good manners . . . Observing due 
respect is more than merely making a bow. It is 
essential for the trainees to receive their inst¬ 
ructors and seniors with the utmost honor in 
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every respect. Showing due respect is very 
difficult to do since excessive courtesy lapses 
into polite insolence and too modest a behavior 
is apt to lose the chance of doing the civil. 

(b) How to throw your partner 

There are often those who fancy themselves 
great by virtually knocking their partners down 
flat on the mat. Their concept of hard training is 
utterly wrong. The essence of real training lies in 
the throwing process. When let loose mercilessly, 
Aikido techniques do not allow Ukemi (Defen¬ 
sive rolls and somersaults). It therefore behooves 
you to throw your partner in such a manner that 
he can respond with Ukemi without fear of 
injury. The purpose of Aikido training is to build 
up strength, not to inflict injury, 

(c) Perform exercises accurately 

There is a saying that “the slightest deviation 
renders a technique ineffective”. There is no 
need to conduct basic exercises with undue 
speed. Care should be taken not to leave out the 
cardinal points of the exercises and form a 
peculiar habit as a result of too hurried an 
approach. You are advised to follow faithfully 
the “Kuden” (Secrets of Aikido orally be¬ 
queathed by the Founder), which casts light on 
these cardinal points, 

(d) When in doubt, return to fundamentals 
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While you are taxing your ingenuity on a wide 
assortment of varied techniques, you may either 
get lost or strike a snag. What you should do in a 
fix like this is go back to the fundamentals and 
restart. By so doing, you will be able to hew your 
way to advanced stages. 

(e) Treat with care 

It is considered most careless to step across a 
training outfit nonchalently. A person, who does 
such a thing, is, without question, ill-guarded. 
When in a camp for training, some participants 
throw the leftovers of their meal away right on 
the spot, while others choose to keep them until 
the following day. The throw-away tendency is 
particularly evident in the countries where social 
welfare is well developed. Those who make no 
scruples to throw things away are, for all 
practical purposes, belittling their lives. Generally 
speaking, you must value and treat your property 
with care. 


4. Demonstration of performances 

There are no matches in Aikido. Instead, its 
exercises are occasionally demonstrated for pub- 
lie assessment of skills acquired in day-to-day 
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practices. Until a decade ago, Aikido was barred 
from public view for fear that its techniques may 
be stolen. The situation has changed now. Public 
demonstrations provide an extremely valuable 
opportunity to popularize Aikido. 

The Founder would not unveil Aikido to the 
public in former days. His sentiment in those 
days, as 1 recall it, was not a mere apprehension 
that Aikido’s techniques may be stolen as a result 
of their public debut. Uppermost in his mind was 
probably the fear that these techniques may be 
subjected to warped interpretations with the 
popularization of Aikido and handed down to 
posterity as such, it is important for us to 
remember this at a time when Aikido has become 
accessible to the public. 

The instructors are therefore called upon to 
observe carefully how their trainees perform at 
public demonstrations and use their findings for 
future guidance. Bearing the Founder’s concern 
regarding public demonstrations in mind, pro¬ 
spective trainees are also urged to engage in 
harder training so as to be able to demonstrate 
their accomplishments to the public. 
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1, Various patterns of "How to Hold" 

There are a number of “ways of holding”, 
including “Katate-dori (One hand held), “Kata- 
dorr (Shoulder held), “Eri-dori” (Collar held) 
and “Ushiro Ryote-dori” (Both hands held from 
behind). All of these holds are meant to bring 
your partner under control. 

In practicing basic exercises, you usually start 
them after letting your partner secure a hold on 
you. You are at a serious disadvantage in this 
condition because you have yielded the edge to 
him. Once you grasp the meaning of the hold, it 
will dawn on you that you are deliberately 
putting yourself in such a condition for practice’s 
sake. I am citing below several examples of how 
to hold. As for other holds, please study by 
yourself. 
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• How to hold wrist 

This is the “Katate-dori” (One hand held) 
pattern. The technique introduced here is a 
well-guarded type as seen in the fact that instead 
of going straight ahead to grasp your partner’s 
wrist, you deliver Atemi (Body blow prior to 
applying technique) prior to the hold* 

When you try to grasp your partner’s left 
hand, shoot two Atemis simultaneously, one at 
his face with your left hand and the other at his 
side belly with your right hand. These pre¬ 
liminary moves induce his left hand to rise in 
defense. Brush his parrying hand down and in a 
switching motion, hold it with your right hand. 
In the process, maneuver your body against his 
possible thrusting and kicking attacks and into a 
position where you will have a total command 
over him. 
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While maneuver¬ 
ing your body, 
shoot Atemi at 
his side belly. 
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Flip his left hand down and secure the 
hold with your right hand in a switch of 
hands. 
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• How to hold one hand with both hands 

Discharge Atemi in the same manner as 
“Katate-dori”, slash down your partner’s right 
parrying hand and grasp it with your both hands 
while maneuvering yourself on a counterattack- 
free course. In grasping his hand, watch its angle 
and give it a shade of twist from sideways. 
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• How to hold shoulder 

Shown here Is a scene of subduing your 
partner by taking hold of his right shoulder only. 
You can add to your supremacy by grasping his 
right hand at the same time. “Kata-dori” 
(Shoulder held) exercise gradually comes closer 
to “Ushiro-dori” (held from behind) variations. 
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* How to hold collar 

It is the “Irimf 1 (Entering) technique that up remotely encircling him, the opportunity for 

allows entry to the rear of your partner for a “Ushiro-dorr 1 thus completely denied, 

hold. Unless this technique is used, you will end 
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• How to hold both hands from behind 

“Ushiro Ryote-dori” (Both hands held from 
behind) exercise becomes possible if you could 
place yourself right behind your partner. 
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There are many other ways to hold. While in 
training, it is desirable that you are not kept 
captive the minute you are held but initiate a 
technique of your own in a harmonious fashion. 
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2, Solod (Basic), Flexible and Flowing 
(Ki) exercises 

Aikido exercises are classified into four me¬ 
thods, each called “ Sol id”, “Flexible”, “Flow¬ 
ing” and “Ki”- However, I have combined, in this 
volume, “Flowing” and “Ki” into one* The four 
methods of training are based on the fact that all 
phenomena in nature are possessed of solid, 
flexible, liquid (flowing) and gaseous (Ki) charac¬ 
teristics. 

Solid or basic exercises are purport to train 
you “to the marrow”. For this reason, the 
beginners are advised to concentrate on these 
exercises until they attain the three-dan rank* Jn 
the meantime, continued exercises will enable 
them to have a feel of what flexible and flowing 
(Ki) exercises are like* 

Two classifications suffice for some of the 
exercises, while three to Five groupings, all of 
them exclusive of Ki exercises, are required for 
others. I treated the subject at my discretion in 
this book in keeping with the needs involved. 
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• Body turns 

Body turns are a basic exercise in which after 
blending with your partner’s Ki, you let your Ki 
strength and movement take the initiative in 
leading him. 
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Solid (Basic) exercise 

After letting your partner firmly hold your 
wrist, align your toes and move to his side, 
turning your body 180 degrees. In solid exercise, 
it is important for you to take a step forward on 
your own initiative and align your toes. If you 
take a step backward or try to pull your partner 
toward you, you will find it impossible to lead 
him. 
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Flowing (Kt> exercise 

This is an exercise in which you let your 
partner get hold of your wrist while leading his 
Ki in a flowing manner. In the momentum, you 
link his hand and yours with a curtain of Ki. The 
flowing exercise is out of the question if you 
turn your body too quickly or too slowly, in the 
latter case allowing your partner ready access to 
your wrist. The mental attitude of yielding your 
one hand to your partner is a fundamental 
requisite to taking the leadership. 
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• Katate-dori (One hand-held) Kokyu- 
nage (Abdominal breath power throw) 


Solid (Basic) exercise 

Turn your body alongside your partner, 
straighten up your chest while swinging your 
arms upward in a sword wielding fashion and 
twist your hips as you swing them down for a 
throw. The series of movements must be made 
smoothly. 



Flexible exercise letting him take hold of your hand. You are 

This exercise calls for maneuvering your body supposed to be ready for a throw by the time 

to the side of your partner while, but not after, your hand is held. 



Flowing (Ki) exercise 

The secret of this exercise lies in using Ki as a 
medium for linking your body and your 
partner’s, thereby leading film for a throw 
without physical contact. The body maneuver 
required here is for Ki exercise rather than for its 


flowing counterpart. In this exercise, the time of 
flow is shorter than that in the flowing exercise 
discussed in the “Body turns” section. The body 
maneuver also owes its effectiveness a great deal 
to the twist of the hips. The throwing technique 
involved is close to a thrust or Atemh 
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Solid (Basic) exercise 

Unbalance your partner sideways while send¬ 
ing Atemi to his face with your right hand. Such 
movement forms the core of solid exercise. 



• Katate-dori Dai-Ikkyo (Arm pin) 
Omote-waza (Front technique) 


Flexible exercise 

The body maneuver required in this exercise is determine the optimum mutual stance and Ki 

the same as in solid exercise. You are required to coordination on your own initiative all the time. 
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Flowing (Ki) exercise 

Maneuver your body to bring your partner to 
your side in a state described in solid exercise, 
which calls for “your stepping to his side and 
putting him off balance”. 



In flowing exercise, you blend with your 
partner and carry him on a stream into the state 
mentioned above. This is more than a mere 
exercise in causing his Ki to flow. Please bear this 
point in mind as you observe the exercise 
illustrated here. 
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• Kata-don (Shoulder held) Dai-Ikkyo Solid (Basic) exercise 
Omote-waza 

First, let your partner take hold of your 
shoulder. Then shoot Atemi at his face with your 
left hand, circularly deflect his countermove with 
your Tegatana while obliquely turning your body 
and unbalance him sideways* As for how to pin 
him down, please refer to page 44 in Volume 3, 



Flexible exercise 

The body maneuver required in this exercise is 
the same as in solid exercise, except that the 


circular movement is more fluid. You are warned 
not to bend your arm as you form your 
Tegatana. 



Flowing (Ki) exercise 

Shoot Atemi to lead your partner’s left hand 
out and unbalance him sideways while deflecting 
his Ki. 
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• Kata-dori Dai-Ikkyo 


Flowing (Ki) exercise 

For solid exercise, please refer to page 48 in 
Volume 4. “Flow of Ki” gradually emanates 


from flexible exercise. There are two kinds of 
body maneuver in “Kata-dori”. The readers are 
advised to begin with the basic exercise in 
“Kata-dori Dai-lkkyo”, 



* Katate-dori Dai-Nikyo (Wrist turn) Solid (Basic) exercise 


Unbalance your partner sideways after allow¬ 
ing him a firm hold on your hand* The firmer the 
hold, flic greater determination is required to get 
to his side. 




Flexible exercise 

Unbalance your partner sideways while letting 
him catch hold of your hand* Your body must be 
. out of contact with his as he lunges forward. 


There is something common between slow but 
accurate basic movements and quick ones* Pa¬ 
radoxically, slow and quick movements are the 
same thing* Practice flowing (Ki) exercise in the 
manner described in “Katade-dori Dai-lkkyo”* 
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AffljfijU A 0 . £ 4:^ 7 } “C4 < 'Sit 3idi\ A Move to your partner’s side and circularly deflect 

his circular strike with your left Tcgatana. 
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• Yokomen-uchi (Circular strike at the 
head) Dai-Nikyo Ura-waza (Turning 
technique) 

Solid (Basic) exercise 

As your partner attempts to strike at you, 


move to his side, knock his arm down with your 
right Tegatana in a circular cutting motion and 
hold the back of his hand. Be sure that your left 
hand holds his right wrist by this time. As for 
Atemi to be used in this exercise, please refer to 
page 111 in Volume 4. 



Flowing {Ki) exercise 

Instead of knocking down your partner’s arm 
as he tries to strike, let the striking momentum 
run its course and cut it down. Your left 
Tegatana is the key to flowing exercise* Keep 
your Tegatana and face at a distance greater than 


the length of a dagger as you swerve your 
partner’s circular strike. If you bend your arm, 
you will not only make the swerving motion 
ineffective but also court the danger of your 
partner’s dagger stabbing you in the head. Better 
be careful. 




A i: it , # 7J il \ A When deflecting your partner's circular strike, 

r Mj t, use your Tegatana circularly and keep your face 

beyond the reach of his dagger. 
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A if you bend your arm, you can hardly deflect 
your partner's circular strike. 







(Dagger-taking in Dai-Gokyo) 


^ If you are issuing forth your Ki and circularly 
deflect the strike with your Tegatana, you are 
safe even if you fail to take the dagger. 


• Shomen-uchi (Straight strike at the 
head) Dai-Sankyo (Arm twist) Ura- 
waza 

Solid (Basic) exercise 

Discharge Ate mi at your partner’s face with 
your left hand, causing his left hand to come out, 
align your toes and circularly bring him down. In 
the solid type of exercise, you hold and stretch 
your partner’s elbow for a circular arm twist. For 
further details, please refer to page 59 m Volume 
3. 
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Flowing (Ki) exercise 

Lead your partner’s left hand upward with 
your left hand and take the back of it with your 
right hand while circularly guiding his mo* 
mentum. In contrast with solid exercise, in which 
your hand hooks onto his elbow, flowing exer¬ 
cise features a hold on the back of his hand for 
an arm twist with your body poised side by side 
with his. This is a quick Dai-Sankyo holding 
motion. 
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• Yokomen-uchi Dai-Sankyo 


Solid (Basic) exercise 


Tire body maneuver against a circular strike in 
solid exercise has already been explained in the 
Dai-Nikyo series. Hence no repetition here. Once 
you know how to maneuver your body, Yoko¬ 
men-uchi Dai-Sankyo can be performed in the 
same manner as Shomen-uchi Dai-Sankyo 
(P.S6-S9, Vol. 3). 
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Flowing (Ki) exercise 

Proper use of Tegatana to deflect a circular 
strike and the way you take hold of the back of 
your partner’s hand in a side-by-side position are 
the key points of Yokomen-uchi Dai-Sankyo. 
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Yokomen-uchi Dai-Yonkyo (Forearm 
pin) 


Solid {Basic} exercise 
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The body maneuver required in the Yoke- 
men-uchi exercise has a common application to 
Dai-Ikkyo through Dai-Gokyo (Defense against 
armed attack)* To wit, you are required to knock 
down the circular strike of your partner at his 
side. The hold-down technique used in Dai-Ikkyo 
is common to the subsequent series up to 
Dai-Gokyo* 
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Flowing {Ki) exercise 

In this exercise, you had better let your 
Tegatana get hold of your partner's wrist im¬ 
mediately after turning aside his strike* The 
posture required in pressuring his wrist is the 
same as in sword striking exercise. The same 
holds true for the “holding” pattern. 
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Solid (Basic) exercise 

Dai-Gokyo is an exercise in taking, among 
other weapons, a dagger. Because of such nature 
of the exercise, you should be particularly 
attentive to the way you hold your partner's 
right hand. Circularly hold him down “in a 
billows-like movement” as mentioned in Kuden 
(Secrets of Aikido orally bequeathed by the 
Founder). 
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• Yokomen-uchi Dai-Gokyo (Defense 
against armed attack) 
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Flowing (Ki) exercise 

Turn aside your partner’s dagger with your 
left Tegatana to keep it from reaching your head 
and firmly hold and turn his wrist with your 
right hand. 
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• Katate-dori Shiho-nage (Four-corner 
throw) Omote-waza 
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Solid (Basic) exercise 



Step into your partner’s side and seize his 
right hand while subjecting his face to your 
right-hand Ate mi. Take a step forward in an 


upward arm swinging motion and cut the rear. 
Solid exercise gets under way after letting your 
partner get a firm hold of your one hand. 


Flexible exercise 

Let your partner seize your one hand as you 
glide to his side. As you swing up your arm and 


cut the rear, be careful about the way you turn 
your left hand and the load on it. An “interval” 
is important in flexible exercise. 



Flowing (Ki) exercise 

Turn your body obliquely, thereby turning his 
Ki aside, and lead him to your side. In solid 
exercise, it is you who coordinate your move 
with his. In flowing exercise, however, it is he 


who does so. In the latter case, the mutual stance 
is such that you are ready to throw him. The 
so-called “flow” is not meant merely as deflect¬ 
ing your partner’s Ki. It is important to lead his 
Ki to your desired position. 
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l J ~)5 {How to hold hand in solid exercise) 
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* Note carefully how to turn your left Tegatana 
and seize your partner's right hand. Then cut 
the rear horizontally. 
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• Kataie-dori Shiho-nage Ura-waza 


Solid (Basic) exercise 


After letting your partner take hold of your 
left hand, take his right hand while aligning your 
toes, swing op your arm as you slash the rear 
horizontally and cut the rear again. 



Flowing (Ki) exercise 

Align your toes while twisting your hips as 
you allow your partner to seize your left hand. 
Scale down your movement in depth when he 


rushes against you. Try to KEEP YOUR MIND 
CIRCULAR AND TURN YOUR BODY 270 
DEGREES as instructed in Kudcn. Please refer to 
P. 116-117 in VoL 4. 



SJiEffc(H ow to hold hand in flowing exercise) 



£ 0 21 A Take your partner's wrist with your right 

ho hand wh0e lading him with your left Te- 

gatana. Follow the action with turning your 
body 270 degrees for a throw. 
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• Irimi-nage (Entering throw) 

Only a supplemental explanation is offered 
here regarding lrimi-nage since the technique was 
introduced at length on P. 88-103 in VoL 3* 

The best condition in which to perform this 
technique is brought about when you gain 
control of your partner’s shoulder blade by 
tightening your armpit* His shoulder thus held 
captive, you can throw him down without 
resorting to the strength of your both hands if 
only you twist your hips. 



AJH£3I^-C»lf fcfi* - £***>&« * 


There is a chance that your partner may be able to escape by pulling his 
held shoulder. 



A H W B&’CfiJi" 5 a A Clamp your partner's shoulder blade with your arm. 



AJHB¥#l:©ILTv^ix{dr, lE^X v $h~Z t ij * As long as you have complete control over your 

^ partner's shoulder blade, you can flip him down 

only with your left hand. 
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• Kaiten-nage (Rotary throw inward) 

Solid (Basic) exercise 

As an experiment with this exercise, have 
your partner loosen up his fingers, leaving only 
the palm to hold your hand, and practice the se¬ 
quence as shown in these photos. It will do you 
good if you make your own studies on how to 
twist your hips and other aspects of the tech¬ 
nique so that your partner’s palm may stay 
“glued” on your hand until you finish the exer¬ 
cise. 
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Flexible exercise 

Unbalance your partner sideways as you let 
him take your right hand, trigger Ate mi with 
your left hand and turn off Ills inward parrying 
attempt without resisting it* Then, rotate inward, 
take his wrist after cutting him down sweep in gly 
and hold his head in front of you when it reaches 
the lowest level. The exercise is concluded with 
feigning a kick at his face with your right knee 
and taking a step forward for a throw* 
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Flowing {Ki} exercise 

Turn your body obliquely to let your part¬ 
ner's Ki run its course and bring him to a 
position where an inward rotary throw is possi¬ 
ble. The rest of the body maneuver required is 
the same as in flexible exercise. 
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• Ushiro-mune-dori (Lower lapel held 
from behind) Koshi-nage (Hip throw) 

Solid (Basic) exercise 

The exercise, even in the case of Ushiro-dori, 
begins after letting your partner get a firm hold 
on you. As for further details, please refer to 
page 122 in Volume 3. 
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£ j§ *9 i: ^ ^ a Lead your partner’s Ki by swinging up your 

,£ffl A* £> £• &■ Tij h Tegatana and cause him to land on your hips by 
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Flowing (Ki) exercise 

Turn your left Tegatana to conduct your 
partner’s Kj to your advantage and pass it from 
his shoulder across his arm. The action results in 
his landing on your hips. In flowing exercise, it is 


important to use your left Tegatana as a means 
of leading your partner to your desired position 
without flipping it down. Please refer to page 
122 in Volume 3 which carries Kuden concerning 
Mp throws. 



a seemingly passing it from his right shoulder 
across his arm. 
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3. Variation of techniques 

Techniques must vary to conform to various 
situations arising from too apart a mutual stance 
taken during the execution of a technique or a 
failure to hold your partner down completely, 
allowing him to escape. Hence the saying: 
“Aikido never goes wrong”. There are all kinds 
of conceivable situations where such variations 
must take place. For convenience’s sake, 1 have 
categorized and illustrated the variations re¬ 
quired. Actually, the situations under review are 
rather intricately entwined. 1 therefore suggest 
the trainees suppose a wide variety of situations 
and study compatible techniques after fully 
mastering the varied exercises introduced pre¬ 
viously, 

Tf you master these variable techniques, as 
well as counteractive techniques introduced in 
Volume 4, you will be convinced that matches 
are impractice in Aikido, it will also become 
patent that practice itself is more difficult than a 
match. 
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• Variations contingent on mutual stance 

a} From "Kaiten-nage" to "Dai-lkkyo" 

If the mutual stance becomes too apart, as 
shown in the photo, in performing an inward 
rotary throw, take the back of your partner’s 
hand immediately and subdue him with “Dai- 
lkkyo”. In a common fashion, variations to the 
series up to Dai-Yonkyo should be possible. 
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b) From "Kaiten-nage" to "Variation of 
Dai-Sankyo" 

11 the mutual stance becomes too apart in 
Kaiten-nage, move a step closer to your partner 
and hold him down with a varied form of 
Dai-Sankyo, See to it that your right Tegatana is 
fully spread and that the palm does not face 
upward. 
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c) From "Ushiro Flyote-dori (Both hands 
held from behind) Dai-lkkyo" to 
"Jyujigarami'' (Cross-twine throw) 

If the mutual stance becomes too apart in 
Ushiro Ryole-dori, draw your right foot back a 
full step for a change to Jyujigarami. Your 
partner’s both arms get deeply entwined as a 
result. 
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• Variations when your partner resisted 
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a) From "Dai-Ikkyo" to '"Varied tech¬ 
nique" 

This shows a case of meeting with resistance 
at an upper level. Lose no tim e in turning off 
your partner's strength, twist your hips and cut 
him down. He will lose his balance, followed by a 
whirling drop on the mat. 
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b) From "Dai-lkkyo" to "Irimfnage" 

Wlien resisted at an upper level, turn off your 
partner’s strength and change over to Irimi-nage. 
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c) From "Dai-lkkyo" to ''its variation" 

This is a case of being resisted at a middle 
level. In a case like this, be a little unkind to your 
partner, stepping on his foot and holding him 
down with Ura-wa 2 a, This represents use of 
Ur a-waz a-n o-a w a se (aligning thoes of both feet). 
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When resisted, step on your partner’s foot. Then 
change over to Ura-waza for a hold-down. 
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d) From ''Dai-lkkyo" to "Dai-Sankyo" 

If you fail to hold your partner down with 
Dai-lkkyo, allowing him to regain his posture, 
use that momentum for Dai-Sankyo immediate¬ 
ly. 
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e) From "Dai-lkkyo" to "Irimi-nage" 

If your partner survives Dai-lkkyo and regains 
his balance, take him by the collar for Irimi-nage. 
As shown above, there are a number of variations 
from Dai-lkkyo, 
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f} From “Irimi-nage" to “its variation" 

If your hand is held below in the act of 
Irimi-nage, draw your rear foot back and unbal¬ 
ance your partner sideways for a throw. It is also 
possible to throw him by twisting your hips, with 
your left hand placed on his chin. 
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g} From "Irimi-nage" to "Shiho-nage" 

If you are in the same situation as f), take 
your partner’s hand holding yours for Shiho- 
nage. 

A great multitude of variations from Irimi- 
nage are possible, such as to “Irimi-nage”, “Kote- 
gaeshi” and “Osae-waza” (holding techniques). I 
suggest you try them out yourself. 
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h) “Shiho-nage" to "its variation" 

When you cannot swing up your arm in 
Shiho-nage, enlist the aid of your abdominal 
strength and make your partner’s body buoyant. 
By so doing, the upward arm swinging motion 
becomes possible and you can throw him easily 
regardless of his resistance. 
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• Variations when your partner brakes 
free 

a) From "Kata-dori Ikkyo" to "Kokyu- 
nage" 

When you turn your partner’s elbow in 
Dai-Ikkyo, he may sometimes escape by bending 
his arm. It is said that “Dai-Ikkyo is a holding 
practice”. This being the case, it is difficult to 
perform Dai-Ikkyo unless you hold your part¬ 
ner’s elbow firmly. If he breaks loose, pursue and 
unbalance him, following up the move with 
“Kokyu-nage”. 
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b) From "Dai-Sankyo" to "Irimi-nage” 

In “Dai-Sankyo”, your partner often succeeds 
in breaking away by arching Ids body backward. 
In such a case, throw him immediately with 
“Irimi-nage” or as the next series of photos 
shows, pull him down by seizing him by the 
collar. In any case, be considerate to your 
partner while in practice by allowing him Ukemi 
(rolls and somersaults in defense) and letting go 
of your hand when throwing him. 
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c} From "Shiho-nage" to ''Shiho-nage" 

While swinging up your arm in “Shiho-nage”, 
your partner may sometimes turn around with 
you and get away. You can then start up 
“Shiho-nage” again but this lime you must make 
the turn smaller to block his getaway. 
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d) From "Shiho-nage” to "Irimi-nage" 

If your partner runs away as in c), take 
advantage of his escaping momentum for a throw 
with “Irimi-nage” 
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e) From "Shiho-nage" to ''Koshi-nage'' 

If "Shiho-nage” proves ineffective, resulting 
in your partner’s getaway, change over to “Koshi- 
nage” for a throw. 
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f) From "Shilio-nage" to "its variation" 

Please refer to page 41 in Volume 4 for details 
of this subject. 

As shown above, instances of escape in 
“Shihc-nage” are associated with “Katate-dori 
variations”, a subject treated on the 22nd and 
subsequent pages in Volume 4. Please be sure to 
reread it* 
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g) From "Kaiten-nage" to ''Kaiten-nage" 

While performing an 46 out ward rotary throw”, 
your partner may sometimes let go of his hand to 
make his escape. In such a case, use your 
Tegatana to involve his hand again for another 
u Kaiten-nage”, There are many other variations 
from a situation of this kind* Please use your 
imagination in studying them* 
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h) From "Koshi-nage" to "Dai-Sankyo" 

Shown here as an example is “Ushiro Ryote- 
dori (Both hands held from behind) Koshi-nage”. 
If you fail to get your partner on your hips* 
resulting in his getaway, switch to “Dai-Sankyo” 
for an arm twist using your hand held onto his. 
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Variations when you erred in your 
movements 


a) "Tsuki Kotegaeshi" (Wrist turn-out 
against thrust) 

You are usually required to slide to the right 
side of your partner when performing “Tsuki 
Kotegaeshi”. 
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But if you happened to get into the front of 
your partner, as the next sequence of photos 
shows, don’t stand still. You must get outside 
instantaneously and et in one breath”. As an 
alternative, you may, of course, knock down the 
thrust and change over to “Dai-Ikkyo”. 
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b} "Dai-lkkyo" 

If your hand holding your partner’s elbow in 
the “Dai-lkkyo 5 ’ exercise slipped away, get on to 
“Dai-Sankyo” for an immediate arm twist. 
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c) "Shiho-nage” 

Beginners often err In their direction when 
they swing up their arm and advance one step in 
the “Shiho-nage” exercise. Such error* however, 
can be offset if you turn the exercise into 
“Dai-Sankyo”. 

A “wrong movement’* could be fatal in a 
martial art, where there is no excuse for such 
statement as “Goodness, I have made a mistake!” 
The variation of techniques is a critical exercise 
in a martial art and should be mastered as a 
“must” subject* 
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• Variations when your partner erred in 
Ills movements 
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b) Error made in "Katate-dori" 

. . . Example (2) 

If your partner’s hold is wrong, you will find 
it easier to take the back of his hand for 
“Dai-Sankyo” execution. 
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a) Error made in ''Katate-dori" 

. . , Example (1} 

If your partner holds your hand in such a 
manner as shown in the photo, you have no 
sweat subduing him. Learning an accurate hold is 
important. 
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c) Error made in "Ushiro-Ryote-dori" 

As a result of your partner’s wrong hold, you 
have been driven to a posture as shown in the 
photos. It is no problem, however, since Aikido’s 
repertory of techniques includes “Kokyu-nage” 
(Abdominal breath power throw). 
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• Other varied techniques 

a}"Kata-dori Kotegaeshi" 

When your partner attempts to grab your 
shoulder, shoot Atemi at his face. If he seizes 
your hand used for Atemi and shakes it down* 
get to his side for “Kotegaeshf\ 
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b) "Kata-dori Dai-Sankyo" 

By discharging Atemi, provoke your partner’s 
left hand to come out. Take the back of that 
hand with your right hand and proceed to 
“Dai-Sankyo”, 
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c) From "Kata-dori Kokyu-nage" to 
"Dai-Sankyo" 

Shoot Atemi first. If your hand is flipped 
down, go right into “Kokyu-nage” and direct 
another Atemi at your partner’s face with your 
right hand. Then take his parrying hand for a 
varied form of “Dai-Sankyo” exercise. 
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4. Techniques against group attack 

Let us review here an ode of the Founder to 
Aikido relating to the question of how a group 
attack should be handled. 

'"Even when a host of opponents encircle and 
attack me, I urge myself to consider them all a 
single opponent and fight back that way”. 

This ode is a reminder that you must, first of 
all, not be outmatched in Ki power. It also 
suggests that your body maneuver required in a 
group attack should be the same as in a person- 
to-person combat. The reason is that Aikido 
techniques need not be modified just because it 
is a group attack. The point to remember, 
however, is that the level of techniques should be 
sufficient to enable you to get out of the circle 
of attackers. 
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• Body maneuvers against group attack 

a) When attacked individually 

First, maneuver yourself out of the circle of 
attackers with ‘Trim!” (Entering) technique. 
While doing so, throw the first attacker, then 
take on the next as he rushes against you and 
send him flying away in the direction the first 
fell. Finish the exercise by throwing the third 
toward the first two. In an actual combat, you 
are supposed to throw one attacker and heap him 
on top of another already prostrate. But this is 
impractical in an exercise. Atemi displays its real 
effectiveness in actual fighting. 
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b} When attacked simultaneously 

As is the case with a), puli yourself out of the 
circle of attackers first and either push or throw 
the first attacker into the circle. Such movement 
is essential in handling a group attack. The 
subsequent action in conquering one after 
another is the same as in a)* 





L A t Atl# f ) , Liitio A Outmaneuver your attacking opponent to gain a 

vantage point and push him into the circle. 
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c) When subjected to armed group attack 

The body maneuver required in an armed 
group attack is the same as in the two foregoing 
instances. What counts therefore is the day-to- 
day practice of Irimi-nage ? which must be deep 
enough to reach the back of your partner. The 
need for a thorough Irimi is particularly acute in 
the case of an armed group attack since the 
mutual stance you choose to take is more apart 
than In unarmed exercises. 
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• Weapon-taking in group attack 
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a) Sword-taking . . , Example (1) 

The minute your opponents swing up their 
swords, get to the side of one of them and take 
his sword for a throw. Please refer to the 77th 
and subsequent pages in Volume 2 for details on 
how to take a sword. 
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b) Sword-taking . , . Example (2) 

The body maneuver required in taking a 
sword is not so much swaying your body to the 
left and right to avert the strike as entering into 
your partner’s side deeply enough to reach 
almost his rear. 
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c) Jo-taking . . . Example (1) 

As is also the case with sword-taking, you can 
take your partner’s Jo and use it to your 
advantage. You will then be able to make use of 
the coordinated relationship existing in Kurni- 
taehi (Matching of swords), Kumi-tachi Henka- 
waza (Varied exercises arising from matching of 
swords) and Kumi-jo (Matching of Jos), 
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d) Jo-taking . . . Example (2) 

I want the readers to study the body ma¬ 
neuver required of “Jo-taking” by referring to 
the 121st and subsequent pages in Volume 2 and 
acquire a constant “readiness” to handle a group 
attack. 
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• Koshi-nage against group attack 

a) Ushiro Mune-dori Koshi-nage 

What is essential to hip throws against a group 
attack is to load the first attacker onto your hips 
as soon as you are besieged and throw him away 
while protecting yourself from the attack of 
others. Handling an attacking group in such a 
manner is common to all sorts of hip throws. 
Needless to say, you must also disengage yourself 
from the circle of attackers. 

Even while you are engaged in usual person- 
to-person practice, you are advised to form the 
habit of not letting your attention be wholly 
absorbed by the other party only but supposing 
that other attackers are also present. In other 
words, distribute your attention all around while 
executing a throw. Please refer to page 122 in 
Volume 3 for details regarding hip throws. 
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b) Ryote-dori (Both hands held) Koshi- 
nage 


The requirements of this type of hip throw 
are the same as those listed on the preceding 
page. If you master the knack of these hip 
throws, you will find “throwing techniques 
against group attack”, the next item on the 
agenda, much easier to understand and practice. 
This is because through hip throw practice you 
get to learn how to “settle your hips down” 
without necessarily having your partner on your 
hips. 

In a rapid execution of hip throws, you will 
be sweeping your way beneath the thrust of your 
opponents, throwing one after the other. It is 
like “Tatami-gaeshi” (Mat turning) technique in 
which you rip open one mat after another, 
submerge under the floor and leap upon the 
attackers in quick succession. 
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• Throwing techniques against group 
attack 

a) Ryote-dori Kokyu-nage 

This throwing exercise requires abdominal 
breath power inherent with gripping techniques 
and a twist of the hips. This exercise appears so 
easy to perform. It is this kind of exercise, 
however, that requires plenty of prior practice of 
hip throws. 
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b) LJshiro Ryokata-dori (Both shoulders 
held from behind) Kokyu-nage 

This is an exercise in changing positions with 
your rear opponent as soon as he mounts an 
attack and throwing him in the direction of his 
attack. Please refer to page 114 in Volume 4. 
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cl Ushiro Ryote-dori Kokyu-nage 

The body maneuver required in this exercise is 
the same as in “Ushiro Ryokata-dori” throwing 
exercise. Please refer to page 128 in Volume 3 
for study of the variation from Koshi-nage to 
other throwing techniques. 
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d) Kaiten-nage 

As instructed in Kudem enter triangularly in 
performing rotary throws. This triangular ap¬ 
proach matches the theory of the body maneuver 
required in handling a group attack. Please refer 
to Kuden on page 82 in Volume 3 and learn 
through practice the correct body maneuver 
based on the A method, along with the oblique 
and reverse triangular stances. 
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e) Mune-dori (Lower lapel held) Kokyu- 
nage 

Tills is an exercise in taking your partner’s 
elbow for entry to bis side, throwing him away 
with a twist of your hips and getting to his rear. 
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Hold-down techniques against group 
attack 
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a} Variation of Dai-Sankyo 

Take the initiative in taking your partner’s 
hand and hold him down with Dai-Sankyo. Use 
of hold-down techniques against a group attack 
will be rare but some example has been shown 
here for reference’s sake. 

This technique is called “Ninja-no-waza” (a 
technique used by a samurai who mastered the 
art of making oneself invisible through some 
artifice and chiefly engaged in espionage ac¬ 
tivities), It is used when you are attacked from 
the front with a large crowd of curious onlookers 
behind you. What you do is pass through the 
crowd like a whirlwind and emerge behind them. 
The hold-down technique in a situation like this 
is executed, with your face in the same direction 
as the crowd’s. 
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5. Methods of training against group 
attack 

It should be evident by now that person-to- 
person basic exercises or variations thereof form 
the nucleus of techniques against a group attack. 
These techniques have been illustrated mainly 
through the medium of solid exercises, which 
start with letting your partner hold your both 
hands, chest, shoulders and other parts of your 
body freely and firmly. It will make for effective 
and profitable training if you choose various 
mutual stances as you see fit in handling a group 
attack. 

If you desire practice dose to an actual 
combat, it will be necessary for you to accumu¬ 
late enough “multi-opponent training” and 
‘'freewheeling training”. 

As previously cited, there is an ode to Aikido 
by the Founder urging his followers to regard a 
multitude of encircling opponents as only one 
opponent and fight that way. I interprete the ode 
as a lesson that you can get out of the circle of 
attackers on the strength of person-to-person 
body maneuvers, thus eliminating a sense of fear. 
By the same token, when you are dealing with 
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one opponent in usual practice, you must not 
concentrate your attention wholly on him, caus¬ 
ing you to be off guard against other potential 
attackers. You must always suppose that you are 
taking on several opponents and work out 
corresponding body maneuvers. By so doing, you 
will get wise to the theory of the A method as a 
matter of course. 
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6. How to use your feet and hips 

At public Aikido demonstrations, we often 
see a performer make a move similar to Ms 
partner’s when the latter rushes at him. He is also 
seen trying to throw his partner by pulling the 
latter toward him when held firmly. His body 
maneuver should have been to the contrary; 

When, for instance, you are pinned against the 
wall, you can neither pull your opponents 
toward you for athrow nor step back. The 
aforementioned scenes must have been possible 
just because the demonstration hall was spacious. 

Stepping to your partner’s side is all the more 
important when you are held firmly. Under the 
circumstances, you should not push back his 
strength but swing up and down your shoulders, 
twist your hips and effect the side entry, causing 
his momentum to go astray. The body maneuver 
required is such that even in the worst circum¬ 
stances, you must be able to pull out of them 
without difficulty. 

Depending on a situation among many, there, 
of course, is a case of taking a step back, 
followed by a twist of the hips. This body 
maneuver is suited to the occasion when your 
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partner rushes at you. 

Anyway, I urge the readers to thorouglily 
study the relationship between the hips, hands 
and feet through such movements as “Happo- 
giri” (Eight-corner cutting), “Hasso-no-kamae” 
(Eight-direction posture) and “Uchikomi” 
(Striking exercise), train these parts of the body 
and apply them to throwing techniques. (Refer 
to page 116-119 in Volume 4) 
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^ When held firmly, step to your partner's side for 
a throw. 
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▼ When your partner rushes at you, draw your feet 
back and align them for a throw. 
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Even when pushed against the wall, you can 
sideline your partner's strength and switch the 
positions. It is only through repeated solid 
exercises that you may be able to achieve your 
escape from such comers. 
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Concluding remarks 

It is hardly possible to express in words the 
mystically wonderous world of Aikido, Nay, it is 
no exaggeration to say that the task is humanly 
impossible. Such being the case, my wish to the 
readers is almost fulfilled if they can learn 
something from the series of my books mainly by 
making a visual study of the photographs carried 
therein. The books are purposely so designed as 
to give the readers a freedom to make their own 
studies on many aspects of Aikido. 

In a favorable sense, such learning method is 
typically Japanese and conforms to tradition. 
Such concept as “stealing a technique” and 
“having a technique stolen” were bom in ancient 
Japan. Stealing a technique is far more inter¬ 
esting than being taught one. Therefore, if one is 
taught everything and knows all, his interest in 
the art he is pursuing will no doubt diminish to 
one half. Hence my desire that the readers will 
avidly steal the techniques unveiled to the public 
in my books. 

Fortunately, Aikido has since olden days been 
said to be an art “which can be practiced on one 
tatami mat”. Practice can be adjusted to fit any 
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limited space. While in company with the 
Founder, I was enjoined by him to perform 
Ukemi in extremely tight space. I reminisce 
dearly that I could carry out Ukemi without any 
uneasiness. Aikido exercises are so structured 
that they can be practiced even on a “checker¬ 
board”, not to mention a tatami mat. 

I sincerely hope that this book will be used 
extensively in all phases of practice by the 
trainees to get an insight into the immeasurable 
depth of Aikido and also by the instructors as an 
instrument of guidance. J also hope that the 
book will inspire those who are interested in 
Aikido to lake up the art. I will be most 
delighted to see male and female trainees of all 
ages to bring Aikido profitably into their social 
and private lives in their respective ways. 
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Roundtable Meeting Regarding 

THE FOUNDER'S LIFE AND PHILOSOPHY 


In and around 1941 when Old Master Moriliei 
Uyeshiba, Founder of Aikido , moved over to 
Iwama, Japan was suffering from an acute 
shortage of goods. It was in those circumstances 
that the Founder served God and devoted him¬ 
self to training day and night, putting the 
finishing touches to Aikido. 

The purpose of this roundtable meeting, 
attended by those who were disciples of the 
Founder and helped him with opening the 
ground and farming, was to give a graphic 
account of his life at that time* Present at the 
meeting were eight-dan (grade) holder Morihiro 
Saito (Year of initiation: 1946), Master of 
Ibaraki Dojo, Mrs. Saito, seven-dan holder 
Hiroshi Isoyama (1948), Kazuo Mlizuma (1952), 
Chairman of Board, Ibaraki Dojo, two-dan holder 
Shogoro Fukasaku (1952), three-dan holder 
Mitsuo Ohkoshi (1955), Member of said Board, 
three-dan holder Kazuhiro Fijieda (1955), Mem¬ 


ber of said Board, two*dan holder Takeshi 
Nabatame (1954), three-dan holder Sadae 
Nomura (1956) and two-dan holder Kazuhiro 
Ishii (1958). The discussions were led by five- 
dan holder Tetsutaka Sugawara (I960), editor of 
this book. 

Sugawara: In opening the meeting, 1 want to 
thank you for taking time out of your busy 
schedule to be with us today. The theme of 
the meeting is “the Founder’s Life and Philo¬ 
sophy”. I would expect you all to talk freely 
about the impressions you had during your 
association with the Founder. You must have 
had most valuable lessons from the Founder 
while you studied under him not only during 
the practice hours but also at other times of 
the day. The readers will be anxious to hear 
your stories. Will each of you please begin 
with recounting your first impressions of the 
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Great Master in your encounter with him? 

Saito; My unforgettable impression was that the 
Great Master's eyes literally gave out a flash. 

Olikoshu We can look ordinary people full in the 
face but the eyes of the Great Master were too 
piercing to stand a gaze. 

Isay am a: Everybody talks about the sharp glitter 
of his eyes. He had, on the other hand, very 
tender eyes. At first, his eyes would glitter 
and seemed to have a stabbing effect on the 
beholder. But when he was giving a lesson, his 
eyes would soften and appeared to wrap his 
trainees with humane warmth. This sort of 
feeling is not understandable unless one was 
directly in contact with him. His eyes were 
like those of a newly born babe. 

Ohkoslii; 1 presume that such look of his was 
observable only outside Dojo. It must have 
been different within Dojo. 

(soyama: No, it was not so. Curiously enough, 
there were moments outside Dojo when his 
eyes would flash and become awe-inspiring. 

Ohkoshi: My impression was that his eyes were 
austere within Dojo. They assumed a dreadful 
look particularly when he had a sword with 
him. 

Sugawara: How about you, Mr. Fukasaku? 

Fukasaku: Apart from the first impression, what 
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impressed me most was sitting exercises on 
the wooden floor because those exercises were 
so painful. 

Sugawara: Thank you for your highly revealing 
comments. Everybody seems to agree that the 
piercing eyes of the Great Master were most 
remarkable at the first encounter. His portrait 
picture displayed at each Aikido training hall 
lends credence to such first impressions of 
yours, does't it? By the way, was admission 
into Aikido as easy at that time as now? As 
you know, nowadays all an aspirant needs to 
do for admission is submit a written applica¬ 
tion. 

Fukasaku: Not everybody was admitted at that 
time. Admission was possible only through 
introduction. 

Saito: Even now at Iwama, almost all applicants 
visit us through introduction. In old days, 
training began with cleaning up the toilets of 
Dojo. Whether or not the applicants would 
prove to be accepted trainees, particularly 
those to serve their apprenticeship with the 
Master, was up to them, 

Sugawara: Would-be applicants nowadays first 
watch bow training goes and apply only after 
deciding that they probably can stand it, 

Saito: The Great Master would not allow those 
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undesirable lor admission even to watch his 
performances for fear that “his techniques 
may be stolen”. Apparently, he didn't like to 
demonstrate his skills in the presence of a 
large groups of people for such reasons. 

Fukasaku: Even those who came to visit all the 
way from faraway cities were not admitted 
unless they had somebody to introduce them. 

Sugawara: The reason must have been that access 
to Aikido should be denied to strangers. The 
Great Master presumably was too cautions to 
run the risk of his skills being used for evil 
purposes. What was his life like at that time? 

Salto: He was living a plain life in all aspects. He 
arose at five in the morning on ordinary days 
and at three on feast days. He would then pay 
his respects at the altar within Dojo and the 
Aiki Shrine. Tire morning ritual lasted nearly 
two hours. Following breakfast, he would 
work out in the fields. He addressed himself 
to Aikido training in the evening. 

Fujieda: My house was about one kilometer 
away from Dojo. While at home, I could 
sometimes hear the Shinto prayer recited by 
the Great Master. 

Fukasaku: Since there was no hall of warship at 
that time, disciples scrambled for a chance to 
take off the Great Master’s “haori” (a Japa¬ 
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nese half-coat) and lay “enza” (a round 
cushion woven from rushes) on a spot he was 
supposed to sit. Otherwise, he would have sat 
squarely on the gravel. 

Sugawara: Was the Great Master living in Dojo 
then? 

Saito: He was living at one side of the Aiki 
Shrine. He moved to live in Dojo later. 

Sugawara: The Great Master’s residence is report¬ 
ed to cover a ground of more than 20,000 
tsubo. 

Saito: The ground was thick with “kunugi” (a 
kind of oak) forests at the time, so we had 
some difficulty in locating Dojo and the farm. 

Sugawara: I understand the Great Master plied 
between his residence and Dojo every day. 

Isoyama: Yes. Even on days when there was a 
heavy rain, he appeared at Dojo wearing a pair 
of clogs with high supports. Sometimes I came 
over to Dojo, strongly doubtful whether the 
Great Master would be there for weather and 
other reasons, only to find that he was there. 
Without being told, I learned a lesson that an 
instructor should never take a day off on one 
excuse or another. 

Saito: The Great Master once exploded upon 
hearing the sound of Ukemi (rolls and somer¬ 
saults in defense) when he arrived at Dojo, 
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saying; “You are practicing without leave. I 
won’t give you a lesson today.” This episode 
attests to his fiery temperament. Here is 
another interesting episode. When a high 
school student trainee flashed his way to Dojo 
at night, the Great Master thundered: “You 
should be ashamed of using a flashlight on the 
beaten track.” The Master went on: “A 
samurai of olden times, when visiting a strang¬ 
er’s house, made a point of surveying the 
landscape of the premises, such as stones and 
garden trees in front of the entry hall, prior to 
being admitted to guard himself against a 
surprise assault.”' His expostulation was a 
shock to us because it meant a ban on the use 
of flashlights. (Laughter) 

Sugawara: It is an exercise in getting your eyes 
used to darkness, isn’t it? 

Saito: The Great Master was extremely cautious. 
His cautiousness was evident in the relaxed, 
natural manner of his walking and also in his 
sitting bow. His bow was totally different 
from that of a stickler for manners. It is 
considered a bad manner to pass in front of 
the other party. In the case of a martial 
expert, however, the implication is deeper 
than that because if he does so, he gets 
tripped in a hostile environment. Courtesy 
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inherent with a martial expert is always 
integrated with cautiousness.! was once scold¬ 
ed for walking on the right side of the Great 
Master while accompanying him. He snapped: 
“A disciple is supposed to keep left while 
walking with his Master* Don't block the 
Master’s right hand in an emergency* It is the 
Master’s duty to protect you*” Severe words 
were uttered by the Great Master on a number 
of occasions. 

Isoyama: No idle talk was permitted once the 
trainees entered Dojo* “Let's start” and 
“Thank you” were the only conversation 
allowed within Dojo* Laughing and other 
human emotions were denied while training. 

Sugawara: No questions were permitted, I as¬ 
sume? 

Saito: We were led to believe that there can be 
no questions in the world of martial arts* 
Whenever we were at a loss what to do with a 
certain technique, the Great Master was quick 
in coming to our aid and demonstrated the 
technique right on the spot with a comment: 
“Just watch how 1 do it*” In such a case, we 
would crawl about Dojo trying to pinpoint 
the secrets of that technique. 

Although questions were discouraged, the 
trainees, once admitted, could benefit from 
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kind and personal instruction from the Great 
Master. 

lsoyama: No matter how many trainees showed 
up, the Great Master would demonstrate for 
every one of them — adults and children alike 
— how to execute a given technique. 

Sugawara: In other words, instead of explaining 
in words, the Great Master personally demon¬ 
strated his performances, didn't he? 

Fukasaku: The Great Master condescended to 
practice personally with me. In Mune-dori 
(Lower lapel held) exercise, however, I was 
embarrassed because I was liable to take him 
by the beard. (Laughter) 

Fujieda: Mr. Watahiki was once attempting a 
forced technique on me. Upon seeing this, the 
Great Master moved over and stopped the 
attempt, saying: “Listen, my friend. Don't 
manhandle this kid since his build is just 
about the same as mine.” (Laughter) 

Saito: 1 recall that the Great Master would not 
force anything on the trainees. However, he 
maintained a strict attitude in regard to 
performance, saying: “The slightest deviation 
makes a technique ineffective. 15 When be¬ 
ginners joined us in practice, we shared the 
same basic exercises. That was good. 

Sugawara; It was because senior trainees were 
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bound to repeal basic exercises, wasn't it? Mr. 
Fukasaku earlier mentioned that he had 
practiced on the wooden floor. I wonder If 
the Great Master did the same thing. 

Saito: Tatami was laid out only on feast days. 
Not all over the floor, but only three mats in 
front of the altar. 

Fukasaku: Continuing sitting exercises on the 
wooden floor for a week was such a torment¬ 
ing experience. The skin of the knees would 
peel off, form pus and stick to the floor. The 
festered skin was detached painfully from the 
iloor when we stood up following a long 
speech by the Great Master. 

Fujieda: The knee cap of the training uniform 
had to be patched up a number of times and 
became like a sitting cushion. 

Sugawara: It is quite surprising to know that you 
could endure so much and carry on with the 
practice. 

Saito: Prior to practice, we hammered down the 
protruding top of nails on the floor with the 
handle of wooden swords. The beginners were 
too frightened to persevere long in their 
practice. 

Fujieda: I was on the perennial hall cleaning 
assignment because of the absence of my 
juniors. (Laughter) 
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Nomura: It surely was Spartan training as was 
evidenced by the fact that even if we felt 
pains, we were not free to exclaim “Ouch!” 

Isoyama: The knees hurt so much that we could 
hardly sit squarely. As a natural relief mea¬ 
sure, we would wriggle. Then a rain of fists 
would descend on our heads from the rear, 
where our seniors were, (Laughter) 

Saito: The Great Master at the time was consoli¬ 
dating numerous Aikido techniques. When his 
attention was focused on sitting exercises, he 
would impose on us the repeated practice of 
these exercises, exclusive of others, day after 
day. The intensity of the practice would 
increase by degrees and the techniques to be 
learned became increasingly difficult in pro¬ 
portion to our increased proficiencies. Such 
training process made it hard for us to realize 
that we had made appreciable progress. We 
have therefore felt all the time that “Aikido is 
so difficult to master, “The Great Master was 
aware of our such feeling and used to remind 
us, when we went out to teach, that “those 
given firsthand instruction by him are among 
the best in Japan,” Our self-confidence was 
thus boosted, 

Sugawara: Do you remember if any public 
demonstration of Aikido by the Great Master 
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was held at that time? 

Jsoyama: I remember one which was held in 
honor of Prince Lee Sung-kye (to whom a 
daughter of the Nashimoto Royal family was 
married) who visited the Grand Festival of the 
Aiki Shrine on July 7, 1949. 

Mrs. Saito: It was truly a big event, with the 
Pretectural Governor and neighboring town 
mayors also attending, 

Fukasaku: I was at the reception desk and had 
trouble using the right language in receiving 
the guests. I ended up a dumb. (Laughter) 

Isoyama: Told by the Great Master to call 
Tomosue (Pretectural Governer), I used the 
telephone for the first time in my life. 
(Telephones were not in wide use at the time.) 

Saito: Following the demonstration, I circulated 
amont the guests pouring “doburoku” (raw 
sake). The chiefs of the local police and tax 
office took the drinks, turning their back on 
me. (Peals of laughter) 

Sugawara: It is quite clear from the story just 
narrated that Aikido demonstration at the 
time was not as accessible to the public as it is 
today. Now, I want to know a little more 
about the way training was conducted in 
former years. When training was ready to 
start, you must have had a mental strain. 
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Ohkoshi: When we were lined up in square sitting 
posture, we would send our senior for the 
Great Master. In the meantime, we would 
wait, with our heads down and hands touch- 
ing the mat. The Great Master, however, 
sometimes would not make his appearance 
before us for some 20 minutes. (Laughter) 

Sugawara; It was quite an exercise in patience, 
wasn't it? 

Fukasaku: The trainees were prohibited horn 
relaxing their knees in front of the Great 
Master. He himself always maintained an 
upright sitting position. He once had sore feet 
and was wobbly. Hut he was back in spirited 
shape again when he picked up the thread of 
training. 

Sugawara: Did the Great Master give you enough 
lessons in Ken and jo at Iwama? 

Saito: He taught us everything at Iwama. He 
absolutely trusted us. He was all smiles as he 
watched me give a university student trainee 
Ken and Jo lessons in front of the Aiki Shrine. 

Isoyama: The way the Great Master handled his 
wooden sword was just terrific. The sword 
zipped and his yell was amazingly spirited. An 
effective strike is never possible unless ac¬ 
companied by a decisive cutting motion with 
spirit. 
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Saito: Aikido without a match, spirit and 
strength degenerates into a pitiful martial art. 
True, there is no match in Aikido but it is 
simply because such exercise is out of the 
question in this singular art. Whoever heard 
the spirited yell of the Great Master should be 
able to understand this. 

Sugawara: People of today have rarely had a 
chance to yell. So, when they are told to do 
so in Aikido exercise, they are too shy in the 
initial stage. 

Isoyama: It seems that lack of utterance, not 
yell, both of which differ from each other, 
was in question in Jujitsu of old days. 

Mrs. Saito: When Mr. Olikoshi visited Dojo with 
his son, somebody made some kind of a 
mistake causing the Great Master to shout at 
us all angrily. The Master rose to his feet and 
circled about Dojo. 

Ohkoshi: My son at that time kept his head 
down for some one hour, during which he was 
overcome by sleep. (Laughter) 

Isoyama: When the Great Master became furious, 
“shoji” paper screens vibrated. 

Saito: He was serene after the angry mood 
dissipated. He would say: “It was not me but 
God who was angry. Don't take it personal¬ 
ly” 
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Sugawiira: With the start of the training session, 
the Great Master is reported to have taught 
every trainee on a person-to-person basis. He 
demonstrated his performances for the benefit 
of his trainees and guided them in a natural 
manner, didn't he? 

Salto: As for teaching methods, instructors are 
prone to a lack of personal touch. They may 
tend to feel that their duty is to spend an 
hour giving lessons in a mechanical manner. 
Every instructor must always follow the 
teaching example of the Great Master, which 
behooves him to be mentally alert, sincere and 
kind in guiding his students in a convincing 
way. 

Sugawara: I agree that unless the instructor 
studies constantly with the same mental at¬ 
titude as his student's, both his techniques 
and instruction method will become unrelia¬ 
ble. After being awarded five-dan, 1 feel a 
renewed responsibility in this respect* 

Fjieda: The Great Master was exceeding sensitive 
to all aspects of ongoing training. When he 
was not able to participate in training, he 
would watch it from behind a “shoji" paper 
screen. He was concerned about what was 
going on, 

Saito: The Great Master would not take a rest 
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even when he was tired out. 1 persuaded him 
to take one by saying: “Please skip the 
training session and rest since we will confine 
ourselves to basic exercises," Following the 
session, I reported to him that so and so 
exercises had been practiced. His reply was: “I 
knew exactly what you were doing from the 
sound of footsteps you made" 

Sugawara: I gather that there was unofficial 
post-training training. Obviously, there must 
have been tales of bravery, (At this remark, all 
the attendees looked at each other and 
grinned.) 

Isoyama; There apparently were some who can 
spin such tales. (Peals of laughter) 

The tales aside, we continued on in practice 
after the training session administered by the 
Great Master, We had third training, too. That 
was massaging the Great Master’s shoulders. 

Mrs. Saito: Mr, Isoyama had that assignment 
quite often, 

Isoyma: No matter how hard 1 tried to press my 
fingers against the Great Master's shoulders, 
the impact appeared only mildly satisfying to 
him. His comment was: “You have made 
some progress in issuing forth your Ki these 
days," He followed if up with another com¬ 
ment: “Your fingers are on the right spot. 
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Why don’t you massage it harder?” I was at a 
loss because I was tackling the job every 
minute with all my might. (Laughter) 

Sugawara: Had the Great Master turned his head 
at that moment, I am afraid you would have 
been flipped away; 

Saito: On the way back home from Dojo 1 made 
it a rule to analyze the details of the day’s 
training for study. At first, I was plying 
between my house and Dojo but finally 
moved into the latter with bedding to live 
there. The thought behind the move was that 
if 1 had continued to live in my house, I 
would be outrivaled by those who were liv¬ 
ing under the same roof with the Great 
Master. 1 had no clock with me and there 
were times when 1 jumped off the bed, mis¬ 
taking the moonlight for the light of day. 

Fujieda: I used to stay at Dojo rather often after 
missing the last train because of a prolonged 
dialogue after the training session. 

Saito: The ground under the windows of the 
ante-room used to be covered with a heap of 
empty “shochu” (low-class distilled spirits) 
bottles. Such phenomenon is no longer seen 
today when quite a few trainees visit Dojo by 
car. 

Sugawara: Incidentally, I hear that the Great 
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Master took a strong fancy to farming. 

Saito: He sure liked farming. 

Fukasaku: He had an extra-heavy hoe made. 

Isoyam a; The word “heavy” reminds me of the 
fact that the Great Master, wearing a 
“kintoki” (a baby warrior) stomach band, was 
engaging in a swinging exercise using an iron 
bar, ! made sketches of this exercise in my 
diary. 

Ishii: J also saw him, practice that exercise. 

Saito: When it came to the matter of farming, 
the Great Master was the first to undertake it. 
We were exhausted in catching up with his 
work. 

Fukasaku: It was like a fight with real swords 
when the Great Master held a hoe in his hands 
because he mentally likened his farm instru¬ 
ment to a wooden sword and handled it 
accordingly. 

Saito: The Great Master was happily engaged in 
rough work with “yo-ho!” 

Fukasaku: Today we use machines but at that 
time we had to depend on manual labor. 

Saito: We had to travel 13 kilometers to get 
manure and carry it back in a bicycle cart. At 
one time we were working out in the fields 
with the Great Master. Noon came but he 
would not quit for lunch break* We bad no 
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other choice but to follow suit and kept 
working in silence* Gradually he became 
ill-tempered and rough in work. We were all 
the more awe-stricken and continued to plug 
away* Then a call came from the Great 
Madam, saying: “Have you forgotten your 
lunch?” The Great Master appeared relieved 
to hear this and stopped his work. We learned 
something with a start of comprehension. 

Isoyama: The Great Master would always let 
others speak first. 

Saito: That’s right* It took a long time for us to 
understand his sentiments. 

Sugawara: You must have exercised great care 
when accompanying the Great Master. 

Isoyama: On a trip by train, we went to the 
station one hour before departure time and 
waited for the train* We were therefore in 
time for the train leaving one hour earlier. 

Sugawara: The Great Master was a sort of person 
who planned well in advance and did things 
with plenty of time on hand, 

Saito: In the train, 1 had to take for him a seat 
opposite the running direction to preclude 
coal dust from invading his eyes. T asked him 
to stretch his legs and massaged them all the 
way on that trip to Tokyo. 

Fujieda: When I was on a few day’s trip with the 
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Great Master, there was a time when I went to 
bed at his bidding. A senior colleague, who 
invited us, then rebuked me for “going to bed 
earlier than the Great Master*” (Laughter) 
Saito: I used to massage the Great Master’s 
shoulders after he had taken a bath, make a 
bed for him, put an iron fan, a handkerchief 
and tissue paper at his pillow, turn off the 
switch and retire to the ante-room. When he 
arose in midnight to go to the toilet, I would 
sense that and hurry to his room to turn on 
the switch * When he was out of the toilet , I 
would lift the sleeve of his night gown so that 
he could rinse his hands. Then I would hand 
him a towel in a flash, turn off the light and 
return to my room. An escort trip lasting four 
to Five days reduced my weight by some 7*5 
kilograms* 

Sugawara: I understand that the apprentices had 
no breathing spell. 

Saito: 1 had a perplexing experience. Someone 
had presented the Great Master with “geta” (a 
pair of clogs). When I saw it as I was going out 
with him, I found that his “geta” happened to 
be identical to mine. The following morning 
at an inn in Nagoya, a maid put the two getas 
side by side on the platform in the entrance 
hall* The Great Master, unwittingly and with- 
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out hesitation, slid his feet into my geta. 1 
could tell the two clogs apart because mine 
had a loose thong. I thereupon reminded him 
that what he had put on was actually mine, I 
was chided then and there. He retorted: “You 
fool! How dare you use geta identical to your 
Master’s.” I immediately rained fountain-pen 
ink on my geta and said: “Master, my geta 
now looks different” “That does it ” re¬ 
sponded the Great Master. His good humor 
returned. I feel 1 should have given the maid a 
word of warning in advance. Incidents of this 
kind occurred no matter how careful I tried to 
be, 

Sugawara: He certainly had a stormy tempera¬ 
ment. 

Saito: At the crossroads, he would choose the 
way as his mood carried Mm, When I brought 
his attention to the fact that he had taken the 
wrong direction, he would disapprove me in 
an angry voice, 

Sugawara: I should imagine that it was all the 
more necessary for the disciples to be as 
attentive in detail to their Master’s needs as 
possible. That presumably was what the Great 
Master had intended by way of teaching them 
his philosphy of life. 

Saito: It is absolutely essential that a singular 
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martial art with such elements as “rousubi” 
(tieup) and “awase” (coordination) come into 
contact with the facts of life. 

Sugawara: \ recall that the Great Master did not 
believe in explaining in words during practice 
but simply demonstrated a technique saying: 
“See what l mean?” 

Ohkoshi: The Great Master refrained from ex¬ 
plaining techniques but sure enjoyed rather 
long-winded speeches. There was a time when 
training was cut short in about 20 minutes, 
with the rest of the session taken up for his 
speech. 

Isoyama: 1 was a junior high school student then 
and couldn’t make head or tail of what he was 
talking about, it is rather recently that what 
he was saying then began to make sense to 
me. 

Saito: That’s because many of his talks were 
about religions subjects. 

Isoyama: During his speech, when my legs began 
to get sleepy, the Great Master would sum¬ 
mon me without advance warning. I tried to 
rise to my feet but fell with a thud, 
(Laughter) 

Saito: Wherever the Great Master went outside 
Dojo, he would demonstrate Ms skills only 
after he was asked questions. No matter how 
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limited the space was, he would never throw 
his partner in such a way as to cause injuries. 
Ukemi was possible without fear of getting 
hurt. 

Isoyama: As you probably remember, the Great 
Master would often tell us to strike at him, 
with a wooden sword in his hands. As we 
swung our sword overhead in an attempt to 
strike, the tip of his sword was already at our 
throat. We were held at bay. He would say: 
“Don't hesitate to strike at me, 1 can assure 
you that Til not inflict an injury on you since 
I regard you as something like my son.” No 
matter how fast we tried to swing our sword 
upward, the tip of his sword would always be 
poised against our throat ahead of us, 

Sugawara: Was there a monthly tuition fee 
system at that time? 

Fukasaku: No, there was no such system. 

Niizuma: Instead of such fee, we supplied the 
Great Master with vegetables we grew, for 
instance. 

Saito: Such supply was a great help because we 
were short on food at that time. 

Sugawara: What made the monthly tuition sys¬ 
tem come into being? 

Saito: The disciples got together, discussed and 
agreed on the necessity of raising funds for 
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the repair of broken windows, torn paper 
screens and crumbling walls. 

Sugawara: In other words, monthly fees took the 
form of repair expenses, didn’t it? 

Nabatame: We put a can in front of the altar and 
dropped our contributions into it as we left 
Dojo. 

Ishii: There was no right atmosphere in which we 
could hand money to the Great Master in 
person. 11 we had done that, quite predict¬ 
ably, he would have said: “I am not teaching 
you for money.” 

Sugawara: As you look back on your life at 
Iwama, how do you feel now? Do you recall it 
with a bitter memory? 

Saito: I don’t have any bitter memory. 

Other attendees: We agree. We rather recall that 
past with a dear memory. 

Sugawara: Mrs. Saito, you served the Great 
Madam with unstinted devotion. Could you 
describe her temperament in a few words? 

Mrs. Saito. She was the sort of person who was 
never satisfied unless she cleared away today’s 
work within today even if it meant her sitting 
up until midnight. 

Fukasaku: An ordinary person would have found 
it totally impossible to serve the Great Madam 
as attentively as Mrs. Saito. 
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Mrs, Saito: I was supposed to pay my courtesy 
calls on tlie Great Madam every day for 365 
days, or the entire year. This custom made it 
impossible for me to return to my parents' 
house and stay there overnight. The Great 
Madam never left my mind. 

Sugawara: Mrs. Saito, you are said to have assist¬ 
ed in farm work until the day of your giving 
birth to a child. 

Mrs. Saito: The Great Madam took that for 
granted because I was the wife of a disciple of 
her husband. 

Isoyma: Those apprentices who were received 
with favor by the Great Madam could enjoy a 
longer and happier slay at Dojo. It was easier 
for them to serve the Great Master. 

Saito: It was such a busy life, though. While we 
were still working on an assignment, a few 
more assignments were thrust on us without 
an interval. 

Sugawara: More than five years have passed since 
the demise of the Founder and his spouse. In 
concluding this meeting, I would appreciate 
your telling us briefly what, as disciples of the 
Great Master, you propose to do in the future. 

Isoyama: I feel we should hand down as a 
tradition the lessons taught us not verbally 
but physically by tbe Great Master in daily 
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life. I also believe that it is our duty to hand 
down to posterity Aikido in its correct form. 
We should forbid ourselves from teaching 
Aikido for the sole benefit and gain of our 
life, thus suiting it to our convenience. 

Sugawara: It is difficult to hand down Aikido 
techniques accurately. More difficult is the 
task of communicating the day-to-day pre¬ 
cepts of the Great Master. 

Isoyatrta: If s a challenging job but if we abide by 
these precepts and keep them alive in our 
daily lives, we should be able to communicate 
them to children and Aikido trainees as a 
natural consequence. 

Saito: We should never forget the Great Master. 
If we lose our respect for him, his words for 
our edification will be forgotten altogether. 
Another point I want to make is that instruct¬ 
ors should not glorify themselves in their 
usual talks but should rather closely observe 
how their trainees perform in a demonstration 
arena and use the findings as food for 
thought. Good instructors do not deserve that 
credit unless they know how to make their 
trainees stronger, 

Isoyama: What we heard from the Great Master 
more than 20 years ago could only become 
understandable when we awaken to a sense of 
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duty to hand down Aikido unerringly. 

Sugawara: A mere increase in the number of 
trainees does not mean the true populariza¬ 
tion of Aikido. What really counts is the 
quality of the Aikido population. 

Saito: Exactly. 

Sugawara: 1 know we can never exhaust our 
topics but time is running out and I wish to 
close the meeting now. Thank you again for 
your participation and informative remarks. 
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Editor’s post-makeup note 

October 13, 1975 

Following the makeup, a thought struck me 
anew that Aikido involves exceedingly numerous 
techniques. 1 am myself a devotee of Aikido and 
tried out those techniques for a countless number 
of times prior to the makeup to ensure that no 
inaccuracies occur. In that sense, I was blessed 
with a valuable opportunity to study Aikido in 
all its aspects, for which I am most grateful. 

A number of Aikido manuals are already in 
circulation and I took the liberty of studying for 
my reference the techniques demonstrated by 
the licensed instructors in these books. I noted 
considerable divergencies in the names and sub^ 
stance of some of the techniques taken up, I 
must confess that such discordant note is indi¬ 
cative of a task which remains to be undertaken 
in coordinating Aikido in the future. I cannot 
help thinking that care should be exercised to 
standardize the names at least of the basic 
exercises and thereby eliminate confusion in 
widely popularizing Aikido. With such thought in 
mind, 1 held a series of consultations with the 
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author regarding points at issue in connection 
with the editorial makeup. We both agreed to 
proceed with our scheme without being bound 
by the precedents. It is my fervent desire that 
publication of this book will provide the neces¬ 
sary stimulus to efforts to create a forum of 
dialogue among the licensed instructors and 
other people concerned with Aikido, with Master 
Uyeshiba as head of the group. 


Tetsutaka Sugawara 
Editor and publisher 
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